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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


INE days before his death Professor A. E. Housman wrote 

a letter which in view of the event seems a startling pro- 

phecy, as if he were assured of the immediacy of the 

approaching end. The letter was addressed to myself, and 
was in response to a request that he should send me something for 
- publication in THE LoNpon Mercury. In it he wrote: ‘‘ I am obliged 
by your letter, but my career and it is to be hoped my life are so near 
their close that it is to be hoped they will concern neither of us much 
longer.” It was dated April 21st. He died in a Cambridge nursing 
home on April 30th. 
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H” he, after all—and intentionally—sent me a few words to 
publish as a last message—grim, but consistent with what he had 
constantly said before, and revealing him, not merely meeting with 
fortitude, but welcoming the considered conclusion ? That single, 
packed sentence, written in his own hand from Trinity College, so 
terrifically unexpected, charged with the sense of the fatuity of 
achievement, had on me the effect of a sudden, violent, but skilfully 
delivered blow. Note the cumulative effect of these few words—his 
career is near its close—it is ‘‘ to be hoped ” his life is also—it is “ to 
be hoped ”’ they will not concern him much longer—and it is ironically 
assumed that we commentators, too, will not be much longer con- 
cerned about him when he is gone. 
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HE letter, as I have said, is fully in keeping with his utterances 
in poetry and the more intimate disclosures of his personality in 
some of his prose. It might be difficult to understand if we judged his 


career from without merely by the record of his zestful work and his 
G 
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distinguished achievement in scholarship. There are some who rank 
him highest in respect of his adventurous first-class work as an editor 
of obscure Latin texts before and during the periods when he was 
Professor of Latin, first, at University College, London, and after- 
wards at Cambridge. But it is, of course, impossible to separate the 
poet who wrote so simply and so intimately, from the scholar who 
pursued the academic life often with aloofness and some appearance 
of disdain for his fellow-men. The personality which is revealed in 
A Shropshire Lad is operative also in the lively prefaces to his classical 
works ; and the pessimism which enters into and gives macabre 
character to the sweetest of his verses must be reconciled with his 
evident delight in precise, exacting work, and in his observance of 
standards which for him were never relaxed. Perfection of work down 
to the last detail of an accent or a comma he insisted upon. When he 
issued his Last Poems in 1922 he thought it well that he should be here 
to see it through the press “‘ and control its spelling and punctuation.” 
These poems, he has told us, sprang from inspiration, or from 
“sudden and unaccountable emotion ’”’; all the more reason, then, 
we must suppose, that his merely intellectual self should pay them 
the respect of correct spelling and careful punctuation. 
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a ean as Lyrical Ballads was the outcome of a short period of intense 
excitement when Coleridge, William Wordsworth and Dorothy 
Wordsworth were together in the Quantocks, their minds interacting 
by some forceful chemical affinity, so A Shropshire Lad was the out- 
come in the early months of 1895 of a ‘‘ continuous excitement,” the 
secret of which, we are told, will be disclosed some years hence. He 
was then thirty-six years of age, still just young enough to be young 
and old enough to be wise. He was already a Professor of Latin, with 
enough scholarly achievement behind him for discretion—yes, and 
for the cultivation of reserve. He burst into poetry—poetry of the 
utmost lyrical simplicity, ballad poetry much of it might be called, 
dealing with primitive subjects, in which passion was half-concealed 
by sweetness, but nakedly revealed in the bitter tang of a few dis- 
illusioning, death-dealing lines. It rarely if ever attained sublimity, 
because it lacked the profundity of thought which is necessary to the 
most exalted poetry. Housman’s mind was intellectually but not 
philosophically endowed. His ear was exquisitely sensitive to the 
musical quality of words. He was in love, clearly, with the music of 
his verse (‘‘ Poetry is not the thing said but a way of saying it ””) which, 
no doubt, as it came to him under the stress of emotion, moved him 
even more masterfully than other verses of which he says, “I can 
hardly keep my voice steady in reading it.” But it is controlled— 
controlled by the laws of the traditional lyrical poetry which was 
habitually in his mind. But it was not the music only that he was in 


/ 
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love with—he was in love also with his own ironic sense, and his idea 
of the fugitiveness of what was lovable in love and in life, the tran- 
sitoriness of beauty and of the affections, the omnipresence of death ; 
his mind perpetually teased itself with the thought that the body at 
its most vivid moments was already half-way towards being a skeleton. 
He will begin, quite simply and charmingly— 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 

““ Give crowns and pounds and guineas 

But not your heart away ; 

Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 

But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


and end with the disillusionment of ‘‘ And I am two-and-twenty ”— 
the author, at the time, being thirty-six. 
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IS eyes are turned to the beauty of the daffodil—‘“‘ that dies ”— 
B& and his ears to the chimes of “ the bells that sound so clear” on 
Bredon—and will soon be tolling ‘‘ the one bell only ” for mourners. 
Yet whilst all the time he is concerned about death it seems to be 
because for him life is the supremely desirable thing mocked always 
by its perpetual surrender to death ; and he envies 


The lads that will die in their glory and never be old 


just because they will not continue to live a life frustrated by decay. 
Yet the pleasing verses which he turns with such evident delight derive 
their major quality from just this sense, that all that is pleasurable is 
grievous and that no joy is a joy till it is already becoming dust and 
ashes. We may be sure that he derived some ironic satisfaction from 
writing : 
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season : 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done 


and that much later in life, in verses in Last Poems, he remembered 
with relish how he had breathed in anticipation the “air of other 
summers,” writing 
| They came and were and are not 
And come no more anew ; 
And all the years and seasons 


That ever can ensue 
Must now be worse and few. 


After that one pauses to take breath. But perhaps one should not 
be inordinately distressed. Did not Housman after such efforts, such 
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skilful distillation of lugubrious sweetness, turn like a giant refreshed 
to his labours at the text of Manilius, to Propertius and Lucan, to his 
Liddell and Scott, to the dining clubs, at which connoisseurship in 
words was discreetly mingled with connoisseurship in wines ? There 
were pleasures, too, to be derived from holding a serious academic 
audience spellbound by a beautiful dissertation on “The Name and 
Nature of Poetry,” and by making that audience at the end sit up with 
gasps of astonishment by assuring it that the source of poetic sug- 
gestion was “‘ the pit of the stomach.” The foreseen tragic exquisite- 
ness of the joke with which Housman concluded his last great 
utterance was that his audience did not see it. 
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TAXES ON ART 


6) Destee interesting exhibitions of work by foreign artists have 
recently been cancelled owing to the operation of the Import 
Duties Act. Paintings by the French artist, Max Jacob, were to have 
been shown at the Mayor Gallery ; and some pen-and-ink drawings 
by Picasso at the Zwemmer Gallery. Both of these exhibitions have 
been called off in consequence of action by the Customs authorities, 
who have found technical grounds for concluding that these pictures 
would not be exempt from duty. Four years ago Sir William Llewellyn 
was so far successful in his protest against the import duty on con- 
temporary works of art that paintings in oil or water-colours, pencil 
and charcoal drawings and pastels were exempted from duty. But the 
exemption did not include pen-and-ink drawings; it did not even 
include the paintings of Max Jacob, whose technique, it is ingeniously 
discovered, exposes his work to the claims of the Customs officials. 
So in both cases British artists are denied the opportunity of seeing 
these French pictures in London exhibitions. 
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CIVIL LIST PENSIONS 


M:& A. P. HERBERT has fulfilled a function peculiarly appro- 
priate to a Member of Parliament for Oxford University in 
calling attention in the House of Commons to the “ contemptible 
smallness ”’ of the Civil List pensions awarded to persons distinguished 
by their services in literature, music, painting, science or research. 
There are very few politicians who are willing to force Parliament to 
give attention to questions of this kind. Mr. Herbert spoke warmly on 
the subject, but it seemed to me scarcely becoming in Mr. Chamber- 
lain to endeavour to snub Mr. Herbert on the ground that he was a 
‘‘ comparatively new member of the House.” It is time that somebody 
—if not an old member, then a new—should remind the Government 
that the country is under a debt to men, now impoverished, who have 
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“ carried across the world the name and fame of England in the arts, 
literature and science.” At the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, when the principle was admitted that it was the duty of the 
State to make some provision for those who had preferred intellectual 
service to gain, the sum given annually for new pensions was £1,200 
a year. Since then the population has trebled ; the cost of living has 
doubled ; private charity has been dried up by taxation ; but we still 
dole out the same inadequate total in pittances of £50, £60 or £90 a 
year. Is this in accordance with our honour and dignity ? Is it a true 
sign of the respect which we have for things of the mind and the 
spirit ? Is it our measure of their worth to the community ? There is 
“ little evidence of feeling in favour of the proposed change,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, with almost brutal frankness. Does this mean that the 
Government recognizes no obligations till grievances have been 
ventilated at the hustings ? 
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, ; ‘HE finer things in life have always to be protected and tended 

in the first place by the few, though their influence in the 
long run will be to the advantage of the many. We cannot expect to 
discover evidence of popular feeling for those rarer achievements out 
of which have grown the philosophy, science, literature, art and all 
which makes civilization. For a statesman to say that he will wait for 
such evidence is to say that he is prepared to do nothing to protect or 
cultivate the creative energy on which the future of the race depends. 
Yet one cannot put all the blame for so narrow an outlook on ministers 
like Mr. Chamberlain. It is only a small section of our ruling class as a 
whole which sets much store on the arts and sciences except when 
some utilitarian aim is immediately in view. Its members will willingly 
support hospitals, but not the sciences on which they depend; will 
require public buildings, but not foster the arts from which good 
building springs ; will deplore the gullibility of readers of newspapers, 
but do nothing to cultivate sound taste as an antidote to 
ignorance. 
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MANNIKIN MANNIKIN 
By GEORGE BARKER 


ii 


HE marionette of innocence 
: Dangling from the rotten tree, 
Deceives with simplicity, 
Suggesting that the future tense 


In which the man is marionette 
Permits him present to forget. 


2 


The jerking of the wooden head. 
From whose lips words escape, 
Signifies that the broken nape 
Renders only partly dead. 

The music of inconsequence 
Excites it to a real pretence. 


3 


The passionate invertebrate 

Like banana hung from bough 
Continually may love or laugh 
Protected from the rough of fate : 
The vegetable human grows 
Against every wind that blows. 
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The dilapidated scarecrow 
Gesticulating its fear, 
Inhabitant of lower sphere, 
Feels the terror that it shows : 
The subtle marionette 

Feels nothing but regret. 


ERNEST RHYS 


The boy of the ventriloquist, 

The marionette, the dead man, 
Merely act to pass on 
Intimations of mystery. 

The dead man and the marionette 
Communicate, and forget. 
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But the living man, the scarecrow, 
Actuated by their fear, 

Remember echoes in the ear, 
Recall the spectres of despair, 
Hysterically need to know 

The origin of when and how. 


7 
The scarecrow throws his arms akimbo, 
The bird articulates between 
The man spreadeagled on the scene ; 
The inhabitants of limbo, 
The figures of their own devision, 
The actual statues of their own illusion. 


CHURCH DOLOROUS 


By ERNEST RHYS 


Sombre, sunless, sad, 

Smelling of the dusty dead 
Under the nave’s cold paving-stones, 
I doubt if He, the Lord of Light, 
The living Sun, could ever come, 
And taking human form 
Could kneel before the altar-rails : 
Or, if He did, could face that seemly man, 
That decent old automaton, 
Intoning in a hollow voice 
To a most mournful Deity 
Attired in Oxford cap and gown. 


I: this old church 
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THREE POEMS 


THREE POEMS 


By MARGARET MARKS 


UNFRIENDLY FLESH 


NFRIENDLY flesh that does them so divide 
While that their minds lie lovingly together 
Making them to be strangers to each other 
Who nowise strangers are, who side by side 
Should go as friend and friend, and lover and lover, 
But that unfriendly flesh does them divide ; 
The mind cries yes to what the mind has cried, 
The loving mind outreaches to the mind, 
Only the hand seeks not the other hand, 
And sharp between the side and other side 
Stands flesh unfriendly that does them divide. 


THOUGHT, UNBEGUILED 


EFINE this as you will, it will escape you ; 
De have no mesh precise enough to take it, 


Nor any prison chamber how so barred 
This will not touch each sinewy bar and break it. 


Within the involved device of your conceiving 
This for the moment lies asleep and taken, 
But sleep comes, too, upon the schemer, even 
As on this, only this will sooner waken ; 


Waken, regard your sleep, and walk the maze 
To the outer, unpathed air, and there begin 
Flight by unwinding from its wingéd heels 
The metaphor you thought to catch it in. 
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RENDEZ-VOUS 
ISASTER claimed the meeting place 


And centuries confused the hour ; 
We have no surety beyond 
The known air, the remembered flower. 


How shall we stumble on a place 
Evening no more contrives to find, 
Except we use ourselves to ways 
Long shaped by the unsearching blind 


Who go what way is left to us, 

The step by step, the dark descent 
To nowhere, or, by blindest chance, 
The same, the ancient way we went. 


NIGHT FEAR 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
Di: ED, drowned ten fathoms deep 


In the dreamless well of sleep 

I lay, till some vague cry, 
Some hidden agony, 
Drew me with rope and pulley up 
Not to the top 
But to that midway void within the reach 
Of starlight faint as foam on blind sea-beach, 
The place of dreams ; and thither came your cry 
Across cold leagues of pain. Then desperately 
Again it came and the pulley turned again 
And I, hauled back to life, ; 
Lay open-eyed, each quivering sense astrain 
Like flesh beneath the knife. 


There at my side the comfortable sound 

Of your soft breath. Our small room closed us round, 
But in the world outside, 

Now east, now north, 

The cocks were crowing. Out across the dark 

How clear, how keen, how small, each little arc 

Of shining sound leapt forth, 

Flew arrowlike and in the darkness died. 
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“OTHER ECHOES INHABIT THE 
GARDEN ” 


By CREIGHTON HILL 


O those who know in fields the echoing day 
Dropping in sunlight to the brook with hawthorns, 


To those who know of hillsides where the clearness 
Of sky and white cloud ignores the human, 
Those too who carry candles in deep caves 
Or fish where fish can be seen in the river, 
Float on waters among smiling trees or 
Sit on lawns with laburnum and lilac: © 


To those I am speaking out of an old 

Nostalgia. These are earthly paradises 

Dreamed, day-dreamed, (Do we imagine these visions ?) 
So long a part of worship that a poem 

(Your words, O fortunates) breaks in, 

Cuts with thinnest voice in the silences, 


“Tumbling mirrors and magic-lantern-slides 


With the Jack of Diamonds, out of my pocket. 


JUSTA A. E. HOUSMAN 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
Nye modo cor doctum sed inexpugnabile pectus 


Occidit : o celebs, usque poeta, vale. 
Nemo silvestri calamo meditetur amores, 
Aut pastorali concitet aere viros. 
Nos ad inassuetum vehimur post ardua portum’; 
Vix pre continuo lingua fragore sonat : } 
Sidere ab eterno sospes miserere tuorum, 
Daque tuo ut ritu solvere justa queant. 


THE ROAD AND THE TOWN 


By R. A. DUNCAN 


NCE upon a time the City which is London extended no 

farther westward than Blackfriars. Beyond this point, along 

the convolutions of the Thames, lay the fishing villages of 

Westminster, Chelsea, Battersea, Fulham, Hammersmith 
and Chiswick. The tentacles of this modern octopus have slowly drawn 
these living entities into its maw and destroyed their individual lives 
to ill-nourish its monstrous body. 

Citizenship of London is now a dehumanized substitute for the 
personal contacts and relationships of the erstwhile villages and town- 
ships absorbed in a desert of urbanism. 

Most of the pride and interest that the Londoner retains for his 
city is chiefly for memories and the relics of the past. The accusation 
of sentimentality is levelled at this regard for the “‘ bygones.” Bitter 
experience, however, has taught us that what is destroyed of beauty 
and associations is rarely replaced by something of equal value. This 
is not because we cannot find substitutes, but rather that we do not. 
A shrinking from so-called “‘ progress ” is not solely felt by die-hard 
Conservatives, but also by those who fear that change may not always 
be for the better or headlong development wisely directed. 

The City Fathers have recently awakened to a consciousness that 
the sprawling mass which they purport to control had long since got 
out of hand and must be reduced to some order and discipline, that 
laissez-faire and individualism must be replaced by—let us whisper 
the word—dictatorship, or perhaps it might sound more agreeable to 
British ears as control. 

The whole difficulty contained in the problem of dictatorship is that 
it demands omniscience in exchange for omnipotence. The problem 
of control demands a plan and a plan demands an ideal or belief as its 
directing force. 

The story of THE ROAD shortly to be told is not of interest solely to 
the Londoner, but by reason of the implications and analogy, has a 
profound significance for every town and perhaps for the whole 
country. It is a parable of universal application. The story begins 
properly with the linking up of the fishing villages by the filling-in of 
the country between with bricks and mortar. The little townships had 
already long since defined and limited their streets and their positions 
on the King’s Highway. Thus at every point where they occurred 
congestion has resulted. Suddenly, at the beginning of the century, 
there was precipitated, among the many growing problems of town- 
dwellers, the great problem of the internal combustion engine applied 
to transport. This combination of circumstances has caused the village 
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green called Hammersmith Broadway—strange misnomer—to become 
one of the worst areas of congestion in London. 

As far back as 1911 it was suggested that something should be done 
about it. A new western exit out of London was required, this was 
self-evident. It was proposed to run a road from the dead-end of the 
wide thoroughfare, Cromwell Road, by-passing Hammersmith Broad- 
way, out to the open country beyond Chiswick. Nothing very definite 
was decided but the official machine began to move, though slowly. 
By 1924 the congestion resulting from the rapid development of the 
motor-car was considered by a Royal Commission on Cross-River 
Traffic and it discussed inter alia the problem of Hammersmith. This 
Commission disliked what had by now become the official scheme, 
namely the road which should pass from Cromwell Road, through 
Fulham, Hammersmith and Chiswick. 'They disliked it for some very 
good reasons. Firstly, because it took little or no cognisance of the 
north and south traffic which transversed it; secondly, because it 
was so hemmed in at Hammersmith by the bend of the river that it 
ran close to the existing main thoroughfare of King Street and the 
Chiswick High Road, actually only a hundred feet or so away. It also 
would create another potential congestion point within one hundred 
and fifty yards of The Broadway ; thirdly, it tended to keep all west- 
bound traffic together instead of dispersing it as rapidly as possible. 

The Royal Commission did not trouble about the fact that the road 
cut a great swathe, 110 feet wide, through a purely residential area 
and destroyed the beauty and peace of the sole remaining lovely part 
of the river, the only portion that Baedeker advises the tourist as 
worthy of a visit. ‘This is not surprising since “‘ to reside ”’ is not a verb 
that is conjugated to-day; it has been superseded by the verb “ to 
speed.” The last thing that is considered in town-planning is the fact 
that a town is a place to have one’s being in, namely, “to live.”’ The 
Royal Commission confined itself strictly to its terms of reference and 
discussed Cross-River Traffic more or less in vacuo. Although it was 
so severely practical and devoid of sentiment nobody took any notice 
of its findings which had cost so many thousands to find. The official 
machine temporarily shelved the original scheme until to-day, when 
popular clamour at the now intolerable situation has caused it to be 
revived. Thus it comes about that a proposal to solve the traffic 
problem of 1911 is about to be produced to solve a greatly different 
problem in 1936. In 1911 there was no Ministry of Transport and no 
Town Planning Act. It is therefore somewhat surprising to find that 
the creation of the one and the enactment of the other has made no 
difference nor deviation. It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves 
also that the motor-car barely existed in the days when the line of 
route was first planned. 'The sorry fact and pity of it all is that what is 
about to be done, although it will cost some {£2,500,000, can do little 
more than temporarily alleviate the trouble ; for it fails to take full 
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account of the essential factor that the motor-car is an entirely novel 
vehicle upon our roads, for the use of which they were never con- 
templated, and this new road is just another old-fashioned road. 

If the rate of increase is maintained the number of road-users will 
be doubled within the next five years—what will London be like then ? 
Of course, it may be a wise thing to strangle the motor industry by 
diminishing trafhc facilities, but it is to be doubted if this failure to 
provide such facilities is part of a far-seeing plan. It may be that in 
order to revive the expiring dividends of the railway companies road 
traffic is to be discouraged, or again, that the mute appeals of the 
thousands of dead and the cries of the hundreds of thousands of 
injured among pedestrians have been heard and the motor traffic is to 
be reduced to manageable proportions. What is, however, much more 
likely is that real comprehension of the nature of the problem has not 
yet dawned. The vacillations to be observed merely represent the 
temporary ascendency of one or other among the fiercely contesting 
interests of various types of road-users. This conflict of irreconcilable 
interests is a recent phenomenon not solely confined to the matter of 
roads, but one which clogs all activities of life. It is simply the measure 
of our failure to appreciate the requirements of our modern world 
and in what way it differs from the past. 

The need for a new western exit, and many another beside, is con- 
ceded by all except the diehard opponents of motoring, but this does 
not mean to say that they agreed to its present line of route or its 
nature. Some suggested crossing the river to the south-east, others 
pressed for a grand boulevard along the Chiswick High Road, some- 
thing really worth doing. Others again have suggested building a road 
over the Underground railway from Earls Court to Acton, and this 
seems to be the only proposal which clearly visualizes the requirements 
of motor traffic as something entirely novel. 

Let us face facts—for rapid evacuation it is necessary that through 
traffic should travel upon motor-ways uninterrupted by cross-roads 
and standing vehicles. Such motor-ways, passing either over or under 
the existing roads, will soon become essential. Comprehension of the 
nature of the problem is dawning in many countries. The Fascist 
States of Germany and Italy are creating wonderful motor roads, 
though possibly with the ulterior motive of taking other nations for 
‘a ride.” Paris has recently decked over a railway in a cutting running 
along the banks of the Seine, much in the same way as it has been 
suggested could be done from Earls Court to Hammersmith. The 
famous Pulaski Skyway in New York is a serious step towards the 
solution of the same problem. Clearly it is more expensive to con- 
struct a road over a railway than to employ the normal form, but there 
are other economic factors which should be considered. The road as 
proposed destroys more than it creates: houses, factories, business 
premises, schools, playing-fields, open spaces and even churchyards 
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are swept away along its two and a half miles’ course. Sixteen and a 
half acres will be immobilized for ever from future development. The 
community will lose an income from rates of upwards of £40,000. 
This represents at least £1,000,000 in capital. It would seem more 
reasonable to put a story on to London than to take one off. The 
saving in compensation to the forcibly dispossessed would also be 
immense. When all these factors are given proper consideration it is 
difficult not to come to the conclusion that the decking-in of railways 
in suitable instances would be as profitable in London as in New York 
or Paris. Wild visionaries and mystics dream that by this method may 
be found a means of providing fast traffic roads in congested areas. 

Officialdom has scouted the idea, but then officialdom moves its 
ponderous mass so slowly that a road suggested in 1911 can only come 
into being in 1941 ! During the interval of thirty years the machinery 
of administration turns on in one direction and it is almost impossible 
to deviate it let alone stop it. It slows down maybe, but nevertheless 
continues on its first appointed way. 

The reason is not far to seek, for officials are called upon to prepare 
such schemes as this in great detail, entailing vast labours, and they 
are naturally reluctant to abandon them and to begin all over again. 
Officials also possess one great power—they remain while elected 
administrators soon fade away. The burden as well as the real power 
rests upon the permanent staff. The duties of officials are becoming 
increasingly numerous, onerous and responsible. They no longer work 
from ten o’clock to four, if ever they did, but often late into the night. 
Increasing centralized control is now the order of the day, so the power 
of the official becomes paramount. 

You cannot run any collective organization on either insufficient or 
inefficient staff, much less a totalitarian State. Although there has been 
a tendency to grumble at the increasing multitudes of state and local 
authority employees, we are becoming reconciled to their swollen 
departments. There will have to be even greater numbers in the near 
future if control is to be something more than ill-considered inter- 
ference with individual liberty. It is the higher posts, particularly on 
the technical side, which must be multiplied. 

In this matter of THE ROAD several questions were asked in the 
House as to the number of officials employed in the departments con- 
cerned. None but completely evasive answers were given; the 
questions sought to elucidate the number of technical men working in 
the Ministry of Transport and also upon Town Planning in the 
London County Council. Disregarding clerical staff the numbers are 
ridiculously low in view of the powers and duties conferred upon 
Government Departments and Local Authorities by recent legislation. 
As far as the London County Council was concerned the answer made 
confused the issue by inferring that everybody’s duties were so inter- 
locked that the whole staff were consequently employed upon Town 
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Planning. This, of course, is nonsense and in any case everybody’s 
job is nobody’s job. There are actually thirty-two technical men who 
control the destiny of the Metropolis, its past, present and future, for 
Town Planning in its final conclusion means arbitrary control. This 
1s not an argument against it but a warning that such control must 
only be handed over to first-class minds and an organization of the 
highest efficiency. 

An impossible condition is one in which the two opposites of 
empirical individualism and collective control seek to run in double 
harness. Soon, very soon, we shall have to make up our minds which 
we want. It is not going to be at all easy for the liberty-loving British. 
While we are fully cognizant that the growing complexity of our 
civilization entails a surrender of personal liberty, we are also dimly 
aware that the genius of our race resides in our empirical approach 
to problems and the avoidance of hard and fast doctrinaire methods. 
Our unwritten constitution and legal methods bear witness to our 
faith. Tolerance and flexibility are the results and advantages. It is, 
however, questionable whether we can continue any longer in our 
traditional way of life. Nevertheless, that which is desired of life by 
human beings is in the main constant and remains the same to all 
intents and purposes from one age to another. Humanity demands a 
humanist approach to all subjects concerning humanity ; nothing else 
will serve. On the other hand, a technical civilization and one which 
inevitably is becoming increasingly so requires a great measure of 
technical administration and control. Town planning is a supreme 
example in which statistics, the T-square and set-square should be 
subordinated to an intimate and personal knowledge and the keenest 
insight. There is, however, a very serious danger in that the technical 
man is and must be a specialist and specialists are notoriously limited 
in the scope of their vision. It requires a superman to direct each 
specialist in his own field and co-ordinate the whole. In this lies the 
reason that “‘ sectional ”’ interests become more and more divergent. 
What appears wholly logical and essential in one interest becomes folly, 
if not a menace, when viewed from another angle. 

Although it is increasingly necessary to employ adequate highly 
competent technical assistance in the administration of State and 
Local affairs, it becomes equally necessary to devise fresh methods of 
control and contacts whereby administration does not lose all human 
touch in the performance of its task. The servants of the State are 
your servants and mine, for we are the State. So long as they continue 
to sign themselves ‘‘ yours obediently”? and mean it, the worst 
consequences of dictatorship can be avoided. As long as science and 
technology remain our slaves all may be well. If, however, we cannot 
find a modus operandi an unwieldy dehumanized machine may hurl us 
along a road to perdition. 
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By BRUNO FRANK 
Translated from the German by Elsner Stewart 


HE March night was perceptibly cold, and as the couple, 

strolling arm-in-arm, reached the foot of the railway 

embankment, a light rain began to fall. Here, out in the 

open, the young people halted and sank down on one of the 
benches outside the shelter. It was plain that they could not have 
taken even the two short paces that would have brought them into 
its interior. They kissed, and so slow was their kiss, so long drawn out 
and drowsy, that a passer-by might have thought that they slept and 
that their faces had inclined towards one another in sleep. 

But no one passed by, and no sound reached them except once, the 
warning bell in a signal-box not far away. 

For a long time they sat there, silent and motionless, and then the 
young man stirred, disengaged himself a little from the close embrace 
and peered into the face of his beloved under its crown of thick, blond 
hair. In the uncertain light he could just see it, wet with tears and 
rain. 

The church clocks in the city far below struck half-past nine. And 
now the beams of an almost full moon broke through a rent in the 
clouds. Its light revealed to his tender gaze a ripe, seductive, but 
rather ordinary mouth, a small indefinite sort of nose and two heavy 
eyelids, red with weeping. It was the face of a girl of twenty-four, and 
in no way remarkable. The brow was still smooth, the natural com- 
plexion of the cheeks still unblemished and, apart from two short dark 
shadows under the eyes, there was no hint of future change. Two 
little shadows ! Only a pessimist would have suggested that by middle 
age they would have become ugly sagging pouches. 

The young man gazed into this face with such steadfast intentness, 
that his own pale boyish face almost lost its look of tender solicitude. 
It seemed as though he had to imprint on his inner consciousness a 
picture that would be denied him for an eternity. The girl’s breast 
rose as she drew a deep inspiration, and a sigh escaped her lips. The 
breath of it stirred against his face. At this caressing touch, a sudden 
change came over him. He clenched his teeth so tightly that the 
muscles of his cheeks stood out, his eyes opened wide and his body 
trembled inside its soaking overcoat. His lips approached her half- 
opened mouth so closely that they almost touched, and his expression 
changed to one of extreme, almost unbearable ecstasy, as he drew into 
his lungs the girl’s now regular breathing. 
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One morning in Alexander’s fourteenth year his father was found 
dead at the land-steward’s writing-table. At his temple, and on the 
white linen of his collar, there was dried blood, while between the 
fingers of his left hand, which was clenched as though in anger, the 
printed heading of a business letter was visible. Alexander’s mother 
had died many years before. And now, just a few days before the 
estate was put up for auction, a relative came and took Alexander 
away with him. A grey-haired old bachelor, this relative was a high 
official in the service of the Duke, in the capital town of a little 
Thuringian principality. 

In the Geheimrat’s care, Alexander passed the last years of his 
boyhood. Sitting at his school-books in the long, badly-lighted room, 
he would sometimes raise his head and look out of the window and 
over the roofs. And it seemed to him, though month by month the 
impression grew fainter, that the air held a whiff of the far-off country- 
side ; the smell of fruitful earth, the homely exhalations of cows and 
horses, the scent of new-mown hay. In early boyhood he had begun 
to daydream in the meadows and wooded slopes of the estate, and 
these dreamy broodings among his books were now his chief delight. 
He liked historical books best ; an enthusiastically-written life of the 
Prussian statesman Freiherr von Stein (a distant connection of his 
father) kept him fascinated for quite a long time. This work revealed 
to him not so much the picture of a significant personality, as certain 
obscure, but grandiose, conceptions which set his imagination ablaze. 

These conceptions, perhaps only the words in which they were 
expressed, such words as “‘ Courage,” ‘“‘ Humanity,” “Justice,” 
intoxicated him. They made the blood race in his veins, his breast 
swelled, the room seemed too small to contain such exaltation. And 
entering the University young, when he was barely eighteen, he still 
found his greatest pleasure in recalling the happy days of his child- 
hood, and in this intoxicating preoccupation with abstract ideas. But 
by the end of his first year he had begun to make a few friends; in 
the lecture-halls, in the restaurant, and in the riding-school. 

One Sunday in November he let three friends persuade him into 
spending the afternoon with them at a public dance that was being 
held somewhere in the neighbourhood, and which they promised him 
he would find quite amusing. They all went out by steam tram to a 
place that was to all intents and purposes a village, though still in the 
suburbs, and here they entered the hall of the inn. The hall was 
decorated with absurd red paper flowers and green streamers, and in 
the middle of each dance an individual in a dress-suit clapped his 
hands to stop all the couples, so that he might collect his groschen. 
Alexander’s companions, who felt a certain responsibility for his 
amusement, pointed out to him a young lady in a white blouse, 
allegedly pretty, who was sitting somewhere at the opposite side of the 


hall, and who appeared to be unaccompanied by any male escort. 
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In order to oblige them, Alexander got up and carefully made his 
way across the empty parquet floor, feeling a trifle awkward at having 
so many eyes on him. Arrived there, he made his little bow, and as 
the music was just beginning, offered the girl his arm and began the 
first steps of the dance, without even having seen her face properly. 
And now as he danced, he became aware of her gentle breathing upon 
his cheek, a mild caressing air. He stopped dead, with eyes closed, 
head slightly raised and mouth open, like one who is trying vainly to 
call for help. . . . Her breath recalled the scents of earth in summer- 
time, the smell of sweet fresh hay. Alexander looked at her, and an 
expression of unqualified devotion and love radiated his features. The 
girl stared at him in wonder. + Satie 

He behaved as though he were under the sway of some irresistible 
force. At first Fraulein Clara felt inclined to laugh at this inexplicable 
change in his manner, but in the end she yielded to his determination 
to take her home at once. They hardly spoke as they walked towards 
the city through the sparse pinewoods of the outskirts, and when they 
arrived it was still quite early. In the dark passageway of the house, 
before they parted, Alexander’s behaviour showed that he had not 
recovered his equanimity during the homeward walk. He went down 
on his knees, and moaning, seized her travel-soiled skirt, pressing his 
head against it with such passionate violence that Fraulein Clara heard 
a fastening giving at her waist. 

The adventure, begun with such determination, pursued the most 
direct course. Next morning, clad in his morning coat as though for 
some formal event, Alexander made his way to the lodging of a young 
officer with whom he was slightly acquainted. He disconcerted that 
gentleman somewhat by calmly demanding to be told how “ such a 
matter could best be arranged.’’ Some strange compulsion seemed to 
drive him. Within three days Fraulein Clara had been installed in a 
little apartment which Alexander had rented. It was quite passably 
furnished in the English style. Fraulein Clara, although she could not 
herself have explained why, felt a certain regret at leaving her old 
room. Its low ceiling and musty smell used to remind her of her 
parents’ little house in her Silesian village home. A vague resentment 
against the highly-polished furniture amongst which she now found 
herself came over her from the moment she moved in and she never 
managed to feel quite at home with it. On the whole, however, she 
was grateful to Alexander, and she soon began to love him. 

Slow-witted and heavy in all her movements though she was, she 
had, as was only natural, to yield to such an assault, and her blood, the 
blood of Silesian Katner folk, in the end took fire at the ravings of this 
irresponsible boy. Alexander himself never gave a thought to his 
studies ; he lost all interest in the exalted conceptions that used to 
give him so much pleasure, and he contracted endless debts without 
the least consideration. There was something of the sublime as well 
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as the sensual in the way he abandoned himself to the sway of his 
passion, without any attempt at resistance. 

In these days he neglected everything, even his most necessary 
correspondence, until at last those who were concerned for his 
welfare, hearing rumours of his changed way of life, began to suspect 
something. They made investigations, and suspicion became shocked 
certainty. One morning towards the end of March, Alexander was 
standing by the bedside of his sleeping girl. The room was filled with 
soft yellow light that filtered through the drawn curtains. He looked 
down admiringly at the low brow, the fresh mouth, and even at the 
little shadows under the eyes, and his face wore an expression of tender 
abandonment. The door-bell rang twice. He went out. There was a 
letter from the Geheimrat—a registered letter. 

It was a long and very strongly-worded document. The Geheimrat 
showed himself to be fully informed of everything, down to the exact 
rent of the apartment and the names of creditors. All possible excuses 
on Alexander’s part were met in advance, in a tone, as it seemed to 
him, of malicious pleasure, and even the suggestion of marriage, 
“‘ with which no doubt you will propose to approach me, as you read 
these lines,” was dismissed out of hand. At the end Alexander was 
peremptorily ordered to pack his trunks for good and all, and return 
home at once, without even waiting for the beginning of the Easter 
vacation. 

Alexander went back into the bedroom, but the room, though still 
filled with mellow light, seemed changed. He saw himself torn out of 
his twilight world of tender dreams and thrown on to the glaring 
highroad of life, and he realized that he would have to choose once 
and for all between these two ways. 

The girl opened her eyes. Hers was not the uncertain and aloof 
look of one just awakened from sleep. She turned at once towards 
Alexander, and her look was full of love. Perceiving this, he was over- 
come with emotion and burst into tears. In broken words, in discon- 
nected sentences, and by dumb gestures in answer to her apprehensive 
questions, he let her know all. And there they sat as the slow minutes 
passed, without counsel or comfort. 

There is not the least doubt that a short six months before Fraulein 
Clara would have made light of the sort of situation in which she now 
found herself. But in the steady glow of Alexander’s affection her 
heart had become soft and her vision had lost its clearness ; as usually 
happens in an overheated atmosphere. Formerly she had been just an 
even-tempered working girl, now she was no more nor less than the 
passive mistress of a young gentleman, and incapable of even con- 
sidering the possibility of any change in her circumstances. 

Her thoughts now ran exactly parallel with his. The Geheimrat 
wished to leave them no alternative to parting ; so much was certain. 
It was also certain that a parting would be unbearable. What, then, 
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was left ? The silence continued for a long time. And then, at the same 
moment, there came into the eyes of both the lovers a certain far-away 
look, fixed and full of horror. A few whispered words, and each 
realized that the other had felt the same impulse. And now for the 
first time tears came into the girl’s eyes, and, without quite knowing 
why, she began to cover Alexander’s hands with hurried kisses. 

What had they decided to do ? It is hardly correct to say that they 
had decided. A hidden law seemed to have decreed their fate. In every 
month of the year a certain number of foolish young persons, scattered 
in couples over the face of the globe, throw away their lives ; poor 
ciphers of a predetermined percentage. And so in this month of 
March, it seemed that Alexander and his beloved must complete the 
predestined number, and that the instrument of their fate should be 
the train which comes in at shortly before half-past ten from the 
direction of Frankfort. 

They did not leave their apartment until nearly half-past nine 
o’clock. They reached the railway embankment by a long detour and 
there they waited, in spite of a fine cold rain, seated on a bench out in 
the open. They did not speak. In the serious moments of life, as it 
happens, one can find less to say than when one is buying a penny- 
worth of pears and, of all subjects, the prospect of one’s own death 
seems to lend itself least readily to conversation. Instead they took 
what comfort they could in their mutual proximity, and in their 
embraces and kisses tried to forget the chill horror that was before 
them. Time and again Alexander drank in the sweet breath of his 
beloved. 

Ten o’clock struck. Born on the fitful gusts of wind, the confused 
jangling of the bells continued maddeningly. Behind them on the 
embankment, the grasses whispered. As the chimes ended, their quick, 
sharp notes fading into the night, there was a moment of absolute 
peace. And then the long-drawn whistle of a locomotive came to them 
from the distance, echoing in the hills and dying away plaintively. 
Wildly, brokenheartedly they threw their arms about one another, as 
though the world contained nothing but themselves and their misery. 

They started up as the clocks chimed the quarter. Each separate 
stroke rang out like a command ; the clear, rapid bells urgent, the 
deep-toned notes charged with fate. They got up and arm-in-arm 
sought a way up to the railway. Apathetic, caring little where they 
went, they followed the path through a culvert that passed under the 
railway, and they continued on up the embankment on the far side. 
The path which led diagonally upwards was little more than a track. 
Fraulein Clara went ahead, dangling her handbag in the grass. The 
rain had stopped and on this side of the embankment they were 
sheltered from the wind. 


Alexander looked down at the grass. Each blade stood out clearly 
in the moonlight. 
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“The last walk,” he said to himself as though he must remind 
himself of this fact. 

“Or perhaps only the last on the sweet grass of this earth,” he 
qualified his thought and as he did so his eyes grew moist. 

He was now nearly at the top of the embankment. Looking up he 
saw that Clara, hesitating as she reached the top, had turned towards 
him. A few steps brought him to her side. Before them lay the four 
rails, wet and shining. 

They stood a little apart, and looked broodingly at the nearest rail. 
The capacity to feel becomes deadened in face of the stupendous, and 
they could think, almost calmly, that the time had now come. Far in 
the distance, a faint, persistent rumble could now be heard. 

A cloud passed across the moon. The glint on the iron faded and 
the expression of their faces was no longer distinguishable. A strange 
sinister influence prevented them from flying into one another’s arms 
again. ‘They shut their eyes tightly, knelt down hurriedly, and, both 
impelled by the same inward urge, stretched themselves face down- 
wards across the rails. Here, on the ground, the rumbling was 
appallingly audible. 

Alexander lay there in dazed apathy, as though he had been 
asleep in the meadows on a summer’s day. Lazily he wondered if it 
might not be possible to touch Clara’s shoulder with his outstretched 
hand. He turned to see, but the distance was greater than he had 
thought. And then he noticed her hand reaching out between the 
rails, clenching convulsively—and, yes—actually clawing at the gravel. 
Her other hand, though Alexander could not see this, still held the 
embroidered handbag. 

He stretched out his right hand. It was clasped at once. There was 
moist earth on Clara’s fingers, they were cold as ice, they trembled. 
And then she began to shudder and the first tremor ran through 
Alexander like an electric shock. All at once his mind became clear, 
relieved of all pressure, and his awakened and horrified senses 
perceived for the first time the roar of the approaching express. _ 

There they lay, right across the rails, fast joined by the link of their 
clasped hands ; two unconquerable lovers, washed up here on the 
wave of one great mutual passion, and separated by minutes only from 
the death they both longed for. 

But in these minutes the pressure of their clasp grew less, the link 
was weakening. The moment came when it snapped, when their 
hands broke apart, when, in fact, each seemed to cast the other away. 

To the accompaniment of the hiss and thump of the locomotive, 
something new and mighty was coursing through them; a similar 
emotion in both of them perhaps, but quite unlike the emotion which 
had hurled them down on the rails here. Through both their minds 
thoughts rushed after each other like water over rocks, and with each 
heart-beat the thought of the previous heart-beat was lost in foam. 
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“The engine is coming, thumping and hissing ; it will be a dread- 
ful death. The train is coming from that direction, it will crush Clara 
first. I wish. it could crush me first, but—after all it is only a matter 
of a second.” 

‘The engine is coming, thumping and hissing ; it will be a dread- 
ful death. The train is coming from this side, it will crush me first. 
Alexander will live longer than me.” 

‘We decided in such a hurry—why, last night we didn’t know a 
thing about it. Did I do it ? Have I lured her to her death ? But aren’t 
we in love and aren’t we doing what is right ?” 

‘ Alexander has lured me to my death. It was he alone who wanted 


this. Here it comes now. . . . No, not yet. If only I could get up and 
run away. If only I could... .” 

‘‘ Have I loved her ? Did I really love her? . . . How it thunders 
and roars!” 


** How it thunders and roars ! I never loved him—a raw boy. . . . 
He has just talked me into this. O God ! It’ll go here, right over my 
breast::1,24"° 

“ Tt will cut into me here—right through my lungs. And to-morrow 
morning the wide earth will be full of air, and I—I won’t be able to 


breathe it any more. . . . It was only her breath, only her breath. 
Sure I hardly know her. . . . How long am I lying here beside the 
girl ?—half an hour at least. . . . Nonsense, it can’t be more than a 


couple of minutes. Now it is coming. Here it is. I shall press my face 
hard into the earth.” 

“Here. . . . Here it comes. No, not yet. I must be lying here at 
least an hour. God ! What did I want to get to know the fellow for ? 
If only I had not gone to that dance ! I didn’t want to at the time. I 
said so to Joanna. Now. . . . I daren’t get up now, it’s bound to get 
me, anyway, and only half-crush me. ...He is not moving, 
the, Tae 

“It’s all so senseless. O Earth, Humanity, Justice. . . . Justice ! 
Leave me, you ludicrous thing ! ” 

‘“‘ Him with his English furniture ! O my dear old room. . . . And 
the landlady calling me at half-past six with a cup of coffee! ... 
Not a move out of him, he has no sympathy. There ! Now it’s coming. 
Leave me, leave me alone ! ”’ 

And this was the moment in which their hands broke apart. Barely 
forty seconds had gone by since they had clasped one-another. 

“Help ! Hell is opening ! It will get me first. O good, good, at any 
rate it will get him, too, the cur. . . . The scalding steam, that 
dreadful glare... .” 

** This is terrible. She was not worth it.” 

““O God, God! Father into thy hands. . . . Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild... . Youcur!” 

“And now courage! I can’t. . . . Poor girl, for you. .. . 
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oe it's coming! Now! Now. . . . You cur! You cur! You 
cur ! 


AND SO THEY BOTH HAD DIED ? 


Alexander rose from the ground. At first he remained a while, 
resting on one knee ; then he got up and stood between the rails. For 
the moment he had a sensation, for all the world as though he had a 
huge glass globe on his shoulders in place of a head. 

“Tam no ghost,” he thought slowly. He was quite convinced that 
a ghost would have felt differently. And besides, a figure, a woman 
who was most certainly human, was now visible in the half-light a few 
paces away. Smoke trailed over the embankment. 

And so the train had been this way. It had gone by. The through 
train had come on the other track and gone on into the night. There 
was the smoke. 

What did all this mean ? He had experienced death and still he 
lived ? Yes, this had happened to him ! He was still alive, before him 
lay the immensity of life. Nothing bound him to this embankment. 
There were still cities, people, books, still everything that made the 
heart beat faster; and there were ideas! What was that word that 


had come into his mind just a moment ago—when. . . . A long time 
ago, when he had still wanted to die? Justice? . . . Justice, for- 
sooth ! 


But there it was, he had wanted to die. There must, then, be some 
obstacle to his living on, some reason ? Alexander had the notion of 
approaching the girl, but a feeling of shyness held him back, the sort 
of shyness that prevents the awkward youth from speaking to a 
strange girl. But then his thoughts wandered right away. 

The moon was still high in the sky and looked very small. Pale stars 
were showing here and there, to-morrow would be a lovely day. And 
the whole wide space was full of air, good air you could breathe, with 
which you could fill your young, sound lungs. The wind, coming from 
distant meadows and ploughed fields, brought to his nostrils the 
pungent scent of earth in spring-time. Alexander breathed it in with 
quiet relish. He was happy, free and alone. He looked forward to 
leaving the embankment and hurrying down into the world, and 
enjoying the prospect in anticipation, he lingered a few moments. A 
figure over there moved and seemed to be going away. 

Fraulein Clara had turned away and was walking along the track. 
As she went she gave the rails a number of deliberate kicks. There was 
no one to see her face, but just now—those shadows under her eyes 
would have given a clear indication of the ugly wrinkles that would 
surely take their place in middle age. Within her there raged ungovern- 
able and furious indignation at the scandalous foolishness of this 
student. The fact that he, too, had been prepared to die, never even 
entered her head. And now she stopped, turned up her nose and made 
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several other}grimaces to indicate her scorn and derision. She almost 
spat. And then she heard the sound of someone bounding cabs two 
or three receding thuds, and looking round she noticed that 
Alexander’s dark figure had disappeared. 

She listened to him hurrying down the slope. It was clear that he 
had not taken the little diagonal path, but was just going straight down. 
She threw back her head and laughed aloud, but the tinny sound of it 
in the silence and darkness frightened her. And now she remembered 
the three hundred-mark notes Alexander had given her as a birthday 
present in the previous week. They were in the left top drawer of her 
writing-desk. She searched for her key in alarm. . . . It was in its 
proper place in the handbag which she had not left out of her hand 
for one instant during all this time. 

But Alexander, leaping down the embankment, had reached the 
bottom. He tore off his overcoat as he sped in great strides along the 
faintly-lighted road. No moderate pace could harmonize with his 
present mood, nothing but breathless speed would do. His pulses 
pounded in his wrists and at his throat. He revelled in the sensation 
and would have liked to feel this throbbing vigour of life in every part 
of his body. What if he did have to go home! What of debts and 
humiliating lectures ! If he were to go to the Geheimrat, embrace him, 
and laughing to beg for forgiveness, surely the Geheimrat would not 
be able to withstand him. He began to run. 

A couple, walking arm-in-arm, were coming towards him. He saw 
them too late to step aside, and burst through between them. They 
started apart in fright, as if they had been scared up out of deep 
thought. Cursorily, he noticed this, and racing on, wondered, ‘‘ Now 
what are they up to ?” And then he reached the edge of the vineyards 
and saw below him the lights of the city. The lights were drawn out 
in long chains and grouped in shining constellations around the big 
squares. They darted about and flickered. The last tramcar, or perhaps 
it was the last but one, was rolling towards the depot, with hardly a 
halt. Its bell rang loudly. . . . Alexander opened his mouth. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mister Conductor,” he shouted, and laughing he stretched out 
his arms towards the city. 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


MAN AND WRITER 
By EDWARD GARNETT 


Y the death of R. B. Cunninghame Graham on March 2oth 

in Buenos Aires, English literature has lost ‘“‘ a most singular 

writer,’ a man of unique personality. Graham’s desire to see 

yet again the Brazilian and Argentine territories which as a 
cowboy or “ gaucho ”’ he had traversed for long years in the seventies 
and ’eighties, and also to visit W. H. Hudson’s birthplace, “ the 
house of the Twenty-Five Omba Trees,” was shadowed by his 
presentiment that he would not live to return to England—so his 
friend, A. F. Tschiffely, the editor of Rodeo, has told me. In a letter 
to me about Hudson’s characteristics and the matter of raising a 
Hudson Memorial (November ist, 1922), Graham detailed his inter- 
view with the Argentine minister in London with the object of 
placing a medallion portrait in the Natural History Museum in 
Buenos Aires, and added that the minister would “ want me to go 
and inaugurate it, a thing which I am willing to do. If it takes place 
it will be a unique experience for me, who clanked the big spurs about 
those pavements so long and so many years ago. I would go twice as 
far willingly to do it.” 

Graham’s visit to Hudson’s birthplace and his bearing are described 
in a moving article by Dr. Fernando Pozzo in La Nacion of March 
15th, with a Spanish translation of Graham’s letter to Morley Roberts, 
which was published in The Times Literary Supplement of April 11th. 
In a later letter to me, dictated from his bed, March 6th, Graham 
repeats his description and adds : 


It is a modest and humble place but most impressive. I sat down at a little 
table on the brick floor and wrote a letter to Morley Roberts as being Hudson’s 
oldest friend. . . . If he does not publish it ask him to let you see it. I was 
never more impressed by anything and when I sat writing in that little room 
and thought that from such unlikely surroundings so great a genius had arisen 
that nothing should be wanting there was a chestnut horse tied to the posts 
of the house. . . . We sail for home on the 26th in the Almeda Star. 


That ship brought back to England Graham’s corpse. In the 
procession of the people of Buenos Aires that bore Graham’s body 
to the ship were led Tschiffely’s two horses Gato and Mancha, a 
tribute that would have delighted the author of Calvary, that 
lacerating drama of the Pampas horses’ fate in London streets. 

As I write the above passage I have before me Conrad’s copy of 
Hudson’s masterpiece, El Ombi, The Greenback Library, 1902 (with 
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Hudson’s inscription on the fly-leaf, “J.C. from W.H.H.”) with its 
dedication : 
To my Friend, R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
(‘‘ Singularissimo escritor ingles ”’) 

Who has lived with and knows even to the marrow, as 

they would themselves say, the horsemen of the Pampas 

and who alone of European writers has rendered some- 

thing of the Vanishing Colour of that remote life. 


¢ b 


This dedication puts in a nutshell Graham’s “ singular ” claims on 
posterity ; though when we consider the special quality of The Purple 
Land, El Ombu and Far Away and Long Ago, it is evident that 
Graham’s Pampas sketches must be ranked as proxime accessit. ‘This 
Graham recognized himself to the full, and in his letters to me of 
this period he repeatedly recurs to his admiration of El Ombu. ‘Thus 
(21st March, 1902): ‘‘ 1 have again read the Ombi, it is magnificent 
and is of course more impressive than the Piebald Horse.” But later 
on Graham’s interest led him deeper into the field of South American 
history, a field of which English writers have surveyed only a corner 
or so; and ina series of studies—I. The Conquest of the River Plate. 
II. A Vanished Arcadia. III. The Conquest of New Granada. IV. 
Hernando de Soto. V. Cartagena and the Bank of the Sint. VI. A 
Brazilian Mystic. VII. Pedro de Valdivia. VIII. Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. 1X. Fosé Antonio Paez. X. Portrait of a Dictator, F. S. Lopez 
—he has brought to his subjects an intimate knowledge of the 
character and geography of the scenes and of the manners, outlook 
and material circumstances of his historical figures. Such a book as 
The Conquest of New Granada is indeed a rich mine of historical 
information, and every step in the career of the hero, Quesada, is 
annotated by Graham with circumstantial details which vivify the 
scenes and steep the whole picture in the living shades and tones of 
that vanished life. Nobody but Graham could have brought to life 
again with such colour and fullness the old Spanish chronicles of the 
conquest of the New World, for he writes as a man of action who has 
himself experienced many of the conditions he describes. In such 
reconstructions of the deeds of former generations, Graham’s interest 
in practical matters, sense of human drama, keen eye for character 
and philosophic commentary combine to make a rich intriguing pattern 
as we see in Doughty Deeds : “‘ An Account of the Life of [his ancestor] 
Robert Graham of Gartmore, Poet and Politician, 1735-1797, drawn 
from his Letter-books and Correspondence.” This biography is a 
lesson in the art of clothing dry bones again with living flesh, and here 
Graham had the advantage, not only of intimate familiarity with the 
estate of Gartmore, its owners and the people round, but of having 
for subject a man even franker than himself in self-expression. And 
here I may touch on the matter of Graham’s unpopularity as a writer. 
In a letter to me (15th January, 1900) he says: ‘‘I am afraid that 
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the bar between me and the world is too heavy. You see, neither the 
Scotch nor the Spanish are a subjective people.” He wrote of life as a 
Latin and with his piercing candour and ironical insight into the 
self-regarding motives of human nature, was devoid of moral “ up- 
lift’? and sentimental camouflage. His first book, Notes on the 
District of Menteith, shows his wit and unconventionality, but his 
masterpiece of travel, Mogreb-el-Acksa, 1898, threw down the gage to 
the English public. It challenges all the Victorian shibboleths, 
especially that of the white man’s burden and the cant that masked 
the propaganda of the Imperialists. As Conrad said, “ From Mogreb- 
el-Acksa one experiences a continuous feeling of delight, the per- 
suasion that we have got hold of a good thing. This should work for 
material success. Yet who knows. 
“ No doubt it is too good.” It was. To repeat some words from my 
Introduction to an American edition, 1930: ‘‘ The book is that rare 
thing, a spontaneous work of art. It is written with a verve and a 
brilliancy of tone that make it unique in English books of travel. . . . 
The incidents of travel and the many rencontres are lit up by the 
author’s shrewd philosophy and his sarcastic appreciation of the wise 
and the worldly, of knaves and fools and of all the pitfalls that await 
our poor humanity combines with his gleaming irony to make a lively 
pattern on the page.” Having corresponded with Graham in 1897, I 
suggested the following year that the sketches he was contributing to 
the Saturday Review should appear as No. 1 of The Overseas Library 
which I was then projecting, and The Ipané was published in 1899. 
It contained among others the immortal Niggers, and With the North- 
West Wind, a fine description of William Morris’s funeral. In 
his next book, Thirteen Stories, the handling of the sketch was more 
assured, and indeed in brilliance and atmospheric strength Graham 
never surpassed that book’s original quality. But it never “sold,” as 
publishers put it. Nor did Success, the collection of sketches which 
at my request Graham brought together and published as No. IV of 
** The Greenback Library,” 1902. And of the ten subsequent volumes 
of sketches, 1905-1936, only one, I believe, has reached a second 
edition. Even the Thirty Tales and Sketches, which I selected in 1829, 
had the usual succés d’estime, and nothing more ; and now comes Mr. 
A. F. Tschiffely’s Rodeo:* ‘‘ A New Collection of [forty-seven] Tales 
and Sketches,” and this Swiss, ‘‘ of iron determination,” known to 
fame for his intrepid journey of three years’ duration from Buenos 
Aires to New York, with his two horses Mancha and Gato, ends his 
Introduction with the declaration: ‘“‘if this book, Rodeo, fails to 
acquaint the reader with Don Roberto, I shall humbly doff my battered 
sombrero to the stubborn bronco ‘ Publico,’ and shaking the dust off 
me I shall in a disappointed tone of voice say, ‘ You beat me.’ ”’ 

Well, Rodeo is as fine a selection as may be and is delicious, but the 
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betting is, as before, on ‘“‘ Publico”! None the less Graham’s best 
sketches should, I hold, occupy a permanent niche in English litera- 
ture. One remembers how the British reader remained “ incurious ” 
about William Blake for long, long years. Authors possess their niches 
through their original qualities, and Graham’s is secured, I believe, 
by his trenchant philosophy and his pulverizing contempt for worldly 
humbug. Dealing with the fundamentals of human nature his great 
experience of all sorts and species of men, white, black, brown and 
coffee-coloured, gave him a more detached vision and more breadth 
of view than any of his English contemporaries. He was perhaps more 
‘singular ” as a man than his books, but the best of them breathe 
his unique spirit. Like the prince in the fairy tales he was accessible 
to all men yet stood aloof from them. He wrote only of individuals, 
not of types or classes of men, and though he rubbed shoulders with 
the governing classes and had many friends among them, he was 
spiritually apart from them, and as his books leave out of sight the 
great middle class it would be surprising if the latter had responded 
to them. To Conrad, Graham was essentially a grand seigneur and 
un frondeur, cela vous est permis whose idealistic lapses must be for- 
given him. Thus Conrad writes (2nd February, 1899): “ ‘To me you 
are extremely real even when I perceive you clothed in your 
irremediable illusions.’’ By this Conrad meant that Graham’s readi- 
ness to address political meetings, called on behalf of suffering peoples 
and exploited minorities, was amateurish to one who knew that the 
revolutionary under-dog would prove no less tyrannical than his 
oppressor. (For this, see Conrad’s brilliant prophecy of the Bolshevik 
tyranny of ‘“‘a nation of slaves” in Autocracy and War.) To me, 
Graham always appeared “the Prince,” a connoisseur of men and 
manners, of art and literature, a sezgneur in the Continental tradition 
of, say, the Prince de Ligne, one whose charm of manner and grace 
of bearing, whose wit and brilliance eclipsed in style all other men’s. 

Graham’s literary style is his own, clear and terse, often rhythmic 
in its restrained feeling and occasionally lapsing into blank verse. 
He had no power to create character and this, along with his 
lack of sentimental appeal and interest in the feminine world, was 
fatal in the ordinary reader’s eyes. On the other hand, his gaucho 
life had trained and developed in him an extraordinarily keen eye for 
detail, and with sharp, unerring touches he could conjure up the 
living scene. See for example Jn a German Tramp. As a good example 
of his all-comprehending gaze, I may instance Harboured, his 
valedictory sketch of Conrad’s funeral. I was there and can testify 
to the truth and artistic harmony with which Graham has blended 
the effects of the Mass and the streets of Canterbury and at the grave 
where Conrad found his resting-place in Kentish earth. Harboured is 
a classic and for my part I do not see why it should not survive as 
does, say, a poem by Po-Chu-I. A work of art may be buried a 
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thousand years, but when it is disinterred we see that it lives by its 
truth to art, to nature and to human feeling. So with the best of 
Graham’s sketches, such as The Impenitent Thief, Faith, Reincarnation, 
El Tango Argentino, Beattock for Moffat, War to the Knife, to name 
but half a dozen. So long as the circumstances of men’s lives are 
comprehensible, I see no reason why posterity should not enjoy such 
sketches, if only there is enough artistic beauty to preserve their 
human interest. Niggers should live by its pillorying of the English- 
man’s attitude to natives. Success should last as long as English is 
read by the scorn with which it gives the lie to mankind’s ‘“‘ fond 
adoration of accomplished facts.” Only Graham could have written 
Success. True what he says may be read between the lines of many 
great writers, but only Graham has stigmatized with such bold, freez- 
ing disdain mankind’s idolatry of every man’s god. 

Cunninghame Graham’s Life and Letters which I understand Mr. 
A. F. Tschiffely is preparing, should be of high interest since many 
and varied were the fields of Graham’s activities and certain episodes 
are little known. 


Drawing by H. GAUDIER BRZESKA 
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By JOHN GLOAG 


T was some time since I had driven in London, and I found that 

all sorts of streets were barred to me. There were roundabouts, 

difficult to negotiate if you came fresh into town after three years’ 

burial in the country. I suppose that is why I came to grief in 
Piccadilly Circus. I didn’t realize that I had to go to the left of the 
Eros statue, and I went to the right of it on my way east, and far too 
quickly for a man travelling against the traffic. The policeman on 
point duty shouted and then I pulled up, skidded, and the bus hit me. 
I heard the screech of brakes and the crash and some shouting ; then 
all sound was cut off abruptly. 

I saw the remains of my car jammed under the bus, and I wondered 
how I had managed to escape. People were crowding round, policemen 
were keeping them back, and the bus driver was climbing out of his 
cabin with a face like putty. It must have given him a bad turn, poor 
chap. I thought I had been deafened by something exploding, for I 
had never known such absolute silence. There was all this bustle, 
crowding and pushing and talking, and the traffic circling round, but 
sound waves failed to reach me. I might have been enclosed in a stone 
cell with walls six feet thick. 

It was uncanny ; faintly sinister, too. I tried to reassure everybody 
by saying: ‘‘ I’m all right, I’m all right,” and I got another shock 
because I couldn’t hear myself speaking, not even inside my own 
head. When there’s a frightful noise going on, maybe inside an 
aeroplane, although your words are drowned, you feel the vibration 
of them in your head. Well, I didn’t. 

Then I got another new experience. I found that I was seeing in a 
complete circle. 

What I mean is, that we always look ahead of us, and only see 
things vaguely on each side, for our field of vision is limited by the 
range of our two eyes. For me that field of vision had become enlarged 
and completed as a panorama, so that I could see on every side of me 
simultaneously. Over the heads of the crowd I could see all the 
buildings of Piccadilly : the Pavilion, the Criterion, the buildings on 
the West corner, Swan and Edgar’s with its two towers and the gilded 
thingummies on the top, the big Insurance Office on the corner with its 
arcade, the Monico, the mouth of Shaftesbury Avenue, and round to 
the Pavilion again. It was like having a glass ball for a head ; a sort of 
crystal that took in everything around one and focussed it inside. 

‘“ Good Lord,” I thought, “‘ that’s odd, I must be dreaming or 
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‘something, or I’ve had an almighty crack on the head to be seeing 
things this way.”’ 

There were a couple of policemen kneeling in the centre of the 
crowd over something they’d pulled out from under the bus. A white 
ambulance came down Shaftesbury Avenue, and presently the crowd 
opened to Jet a stretcher through, and they lifted a fellow on to it, 
ne it wasn’t until I recognized his mackintosh that I realized it might 

e me. é 

I haven’t got much imagination, but it didn’t need a lot to make me 
think that I might be closely connected with that mackintosh. It wasn’t 
until the body was taken away on the stretcher and the crowd began 
to thin that I said to myself : ‘‘ Look here, this is all wrong.” 

Even then I didn’t admit what I was beginning to suspect. 

A breakdown gang came along and started clearing up the ruins of 
my car, and the bus was towed away by a lorry. The spectators 
dispersed and traffic went on in what was I suppose the normal way 
in Piccadilly Circus. It was new to me because I hadn’t seen the 
roundabout system at work. My deafness didn’t leave me, and 
presently I said: “‘ Facts have got to be faced.” But I hesitated to 
_admit what I really knew, because I was afraid that if for a moment I 
admitted it I should fade out like a puff of smoke and be nothing. As 
it was I stayed there, and the day went on. Night came ; the theatre 
traffic filled the streets ; then they emptied until the theatres closed, 
and were packed again for nearly an hour, and then, except for an 
occasional taxi and a late-running bus, Piccadilly Circus was quiet, 
though still bright with illuminated signs. They went out half an hour 
after midnight, but those big electric lights they’ve got all round 
the Circus kept on. 

I stayed there all night. I say that I stayed; but I had no choice. I 
was anchored there, encircled by a noiseless, animated panorama. 

Dawn came, dirty and foggy, and with it, vegetable carts, market 
carts, all sorts of early traffic. Piccadilly and Lower Regent Street were 
sluiced down with hoses by men who wore hats like Australian 
troopers. The dull grey streets brightened when the first buses 
started and I realized how much colour London gets from its buses. 

It wasn’t until midday that I was driven into a final acknowledgment 
of my condition. The road had been damaged by my accident and 
there were barriers up. No one came near my particular place; for 
workmen were repairing the roadway. They finished just before midday 
and the barriers were removed, A bus presently drove right over the 
place where I was, and for a moment I was inside it, seeing all the 
people and seeing my complete panorama of Piccadilly Circus through 
the bus windows. That settled it. ‘‘ All right,” I said to myself. “ I’m 
dead ! What happens next ?”’ 

I waited, expecting that the admission would drive me off like 
vapour to —I wasn’t quite sure what. But there I stayed. 
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Night came. The next day. And day after day I remained in that 
place. I wondered whether the released self, which persists after the 
body is done with, remains for ever at the exact place of death. How 
carefully people would choose their locality for dying if that was 
known. I thought it must be so as day after day and week after week 
I stayed in Piccadilly Circus, with the life of London moving round 
me, and the seasons progressing. Summer emerged from the wet, 
uncertain English spring. Hot days, blue skies, unexpected rainstorms 
and then presently autumn, and thick coiling clouds of fog blacking 
out the buildings so that only Eros was visible, a darting figure 
perched in a glowing fog bank. 

A year passed, and I began to wonder what eternity was. Day and 
night fluttered by like blinds flicked up and down. 

As the years sped there were changes, chiefly in the sky signs. Here 
and there buildings were replaced. The buses changed too. I 
remember realizing one summer’s day that they were no longer the 
familiar red and grey buses but were long, shimmering shapes of glass 
and metal with their wheels sheathed by the body. The sky seemed to 
be clearer and cleaner. There were no fogs. Most of Lower Regent 
Street was being rebuilt. The Pavilion had been pulled down, and a 
soaring tower of glass and polished copper stood in its place, a tower 
aflame with light in the evening. 

Then one day fog came. I hadn’t seen fog for many years. It grew 
thick and yellow, and all the traffic stopped. Dimly through the 
murk I saw the pavements crowded with people lying down, immobile. 
That fog lasted for days, and when it cleared I saw the results of some 
dreadful disaster. 

Lower Regent Street had collapsed like a card house; roadways 
were blocked with wreckage and jagged skeletons of steel. The tower 
on the site of the Pavilion was bent and twisted and its glass shattered. 
Everywhere hundreds of corpses were heaped, and a few men in 
dark uniforms with masks and goggles were lifting them into 
ambulances. When the dead had been removed London seemed to 
stay like that for a long while. Many years. Then rebuilding began. 

The years were flapping away behind me now so swiftly that I lost 
count. Twice again I saw this part of London in flames, and after 
the last time I was surrounded for several centuries by dark ruins 
that sank gradually into the ground. Advancing towards me up Lower 
Regent Street, and along Piccadilly, round the curve of Regent 
Street itself and down Shaftesbury Avenue and from Leicester Square 
came a green army of bushes and young trees. Slender silver birches 
which grew swiftly like thin grey branching needles, and other trees, 

I began to measure time again when the hillside of Lower Regent 
Street became a dense wood of oaks. It must have been ten or fifteen 
centuries after the day I crashed my car when I found myself begirt 
by a forest that had conquered the old West End of London. There 
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were no people, and that frightened me because all my personal 
interest in life, all my fears about the nature and duration of death, had 
been submerged by one absorbing interest, one profound love—love 
of my kind, and a torturing desire to know its future fate. I endured 
agony as, century after century, I saw no sign of men. 

The forest closed in on me. The sky overhead was blotted out by 
foliage. About me were lush grasses, undergrowth, and a deepening 
carpet of leaves. The exuberant and wasteful growth of the forest 
choked my view. I wondered if man after destroying civilization had 
lost his chance of surviving, or whether England was just suffering the 
fate that overtook countries when commerce and traffic followed 
new routes. There were animals in the forest, gaunt, grey, shabby- 
looking creatures, half-dog, half-wolf. I hated them. They seemed 
such dilapidated conquerors ; mean, unworthy successors to man. 

Then one day I saw a little party of men hacking a path through the 
undergrowth. England was being rediscovered. The explorers cut their 
way through competently, and I saw, with rather a shock, that they were 
black. Not negroes as I remembered them; not the fellows with 
cheerful almost simian countenances, thick lips and gleaming teeth, 
-but men with dark, plum-coloured skins and Nordic features. They 
passed through my panorama of vision and disappeared. They wore no 
ye ie but each man had a wallet strapped round his waist, an axe and 
a stick. | 

It must have been at least a hundred years before i saw some more 
men. They were black, but not savages. They made clearings in the 
forest. Soon they were making a road which passed from East to West 
almost along the line of old Piccadilly. Soon there was traffic, drawn 
by clumsy machines that went jerkily over the stony surface of the 
road, squirting steam and dragging wagons behind them. It was the 
beginning of a new machine age. . 

More clearings were made in the forest and the hillside where 
Lower Regent Street had been was shorn of its trees, and at its foot 
was a great lake, or it might have been a river. The Thames may have 
shifted its course, flowing over the site of the Mall and Whitehall. 
The lake was very wide, and the far side was invisible. Then buildings 
of wood and iron and glass uprose in the clearing. I watched a city 
grow for eight hundred years. It was burnt down twice in that time 
and raided by some tribe of killing people. Then I suppose the machine 
age which had stayed in a crude stage for many centuries got some 
fresh impetus from invention for, within a hundred years, the 
buildings changed in type, became tall and gracious, and soon little 
shining shapes were flicking across the sky, and I knew that men were 
flying once again. a 

That new city was set in a great park with radiating avenues, 
lakes and gardens. It only lived for another century. It was destroyed 


from the air, as London, its squalid predecessor, had been destroyed. 
I 
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The oak forest came back, and again I was darkly surrounded by 
great trees. Century after century the forest stood, impenetrable, 
gloomy, and without human life. The years seemed to be passing 
more slowly, and I found that the whole of my movement through 
time was slowing up. 

One day I saw men creeping through the forest. They did not walk 
erect, but crept, stoopingly, putting an occasional hand upon the 
ground, peeping back at each other over their shoulders. They were 
naked and filthy, with bushy manes of reddish hair. They had large 
mouths and slobbering lips; revolting, vile caricatures of men. 
And as the years dragged by, getting slower and slower in their 
passage, I saw more of these foul creatures. They settled in the 
forest, living in crudely thatched huts. They were cannibals, but 
with this horrid difference from any cannibal that I had ever heard 
of : they ate their victims living. 

In time they disappeared and the jungle, for jungle it had become, 
was peopled only by black, lithe panthers. The huts rotted away. 
The trees grew thicker ; it was a land of twilight with starless nights. 
oa the green lamps of panthers’ eyes moved between sunset and 

wn. 

One day I stopped. Time ceased to move, or rather I ceased to 
move through time. I had completed my journey. It must have been 
many thousand years in length, thirty thousand, perhaps forty 
thousand. How long I stopped in that dark copper twilight I cannot 
say. Measurement lost meaning for me. Imperceptibly I noticed that 
the dreary twilight was fading. Sunset came and then a long night. 
Infinitely slow and protracted was the passage from sunset to dawn, 
and then another long day. : 

Two such days and nights passed until I realized that the sun was 
sinking in the east and rising in the west. 

‘* Surely,” I thought, “ the earth cannot have reversed its rotation.”’ 

I wondered whether my long pause had not been a pause in time 
but a period when the earth had no movement, and that now, inexplic- 
ably, it had begun to rotate in the opposite direction. Many centuries 
passed and then I saw ruined huts rising through the undergrowth. 
Presently those huts had ceased to be ruins and were complete, 
thatched, crude, but familiar. In a few years they were inhabited by 
men, like the brutal and depraved cannibals that I had seen before. 
They moved oddly, always crawling backwards. This horrid parody 
of mankind passed, and again the forest was deserted. Then, as the 
centuries slipped by, I saw ruins of great buildings appearing among 
the trees and I suddenly understood that my consciousness had 
slipped into reverse and that I was swinging back through all I had 
seen, back perhaps to my own time, perhaps to my own life. 

The years began to fly faster. I saw again the Negro city; the 
first road ; the first clearing party ; everything in reverse. Soon I was 
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within a few hundred years of the twentieth century, watching London 
under the last air raids. Back and back I came, until I was within a few 
days of my accident. The speed never slackened. Soon I was within 
a day of my accident, then it was only a few hours away. 

Then came the moment of the accident, and I saw it all from the 
outside. The ambulance, the stretcher, the crowd, and the crash. 
Then I saw myself in my car receding backwards into Piccadilly. 

Everything was in reverse, and I found that I was slipping back into 
time, hours before the accident. But not in my own life. I was still 
rooted in Piccadilly Circus. The days and nights raced by, and soon 
I was approaching war-time London. I saw the joyful anarchy of 
Armistice Day, and I saw London under the first air raids, with 
searchlights fingering the sky. Soon I was back among horse buses, 
with here and there a rare motor-car darting in and out of the slow- 
moving traffic. Where would it end, and why was I journeying? I 
wondered. 

I saw hansom cabs, four-wheelers, buses with knife-edge tops ; 
and presently the streets were bright with private carriages and 
people in clothes far more decorative than I had ever imagined. 
. The scale of London changed. Streets which I had known as dark 
lanes with high buildings became, without changing their width, 
sun-filled and smiling shopping parades. I saw old Regent Street 
with its arcades and its cream-painted buildings. Presently I watched it 
vanish in scaffolding as it was built. 

The past hurried towards me. Now I was among coaches and lackeys 
and the elaborate gentlemen and ladies of the Georgian age ;_ gardens 
and orchards gradually filled the West End; the houses fell away 
until eastwards I could see St. Paul’s high above the other buildings. 
Soon St. Paul’s itself was webbed with scaffolding and disappeared. 
I saw the sky red at night and darkened with smoke by day, while the 
Great Fire raged. Then a tall square-towered church stood where 
St. Paul’s had been, and that church grew a lofty spire, and I 
remembered reading that the spire of Old St. Paul’s had gone years 
before Wren’s cathedral was built. 2 

London and the surrounding hills had many shining spires. 
Piccadilly was now a miry track. I saw occasional horsemen and 
countrymen, and now and then a farm cart. London receded. 
Windmills were dotted about the countryside, and a hamlet lay at 
the foot of the Haymarket hill. The centuries speeded up and they 
rushed by me until I was back in the first city, the Roman city, with 
its walls and pink towers, and its official-looking buildings of brick 
and stone standing up on the high places beyond Ludgate Hill. | 

Then the forests began to close about me again. River and city 
vanished in a cloud of trees, and only a track, occasionally traversed 
by men dressed in furs and woven cloth, came within my vision. 
Back and back into time I dropped until, in the sparse beginnings of a 
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forest struggling out of half-frozen ground, I found my pace slackening 
again. My backward journey ended in a bleak and snowy land, a tree- 
less uninhabitable waste, which I thought must be the last Ice Age. 
Again my direction in time changed, and I slid down the centuries 
back to the twentieth, back to the time and place of my accident. I 
wondered why. 

I passed the time of my death once more, and then I was back on 
that journey to the future. But this second time I did not travel so far ; 
my pace slackened soon after the cannibals had disappeared, and then 
I swung back, passing my death time again, back through the Middle 
Ages to Roman London, to the prehistoric forests of Britain, and 
beyond to the Ice Age. I stopped short at the beginnings of that age, 
and as I swung forward once more into time I knew that my con- 
sciousness was acting as a pendulum, swinging back and forth in time, 
and that pendulum was hinged, as it were, on the moment of my 
death. 

Back and forth, making ever shorter journeys, my mind hurried 
through time, until the swing was shortened to.a century on either 
side of my death. Then it swung only a few weeks before and beyond 
my death, shortening to a few days, then to a few hours. 


*% ¥* * * * * 


This statement was written by Mr. David Jarnid upon regaining 
consciousness, following a motor accident on March 22nd, 193-. His 
injuries were not serious, but he never recovered, for he seemed to be 
without any wish to live. 
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THE MONOPOLY OF THE B.B.C. 


Its INVASION OF THE PUBLISHING WorRED 
By J. LENG STURROCK 


ARLIAMENT has an important decision to make this 

Session in determining the character of a new Charter for the 

British Broadcasting Corporation. The original Charter, 

under which this powerful organization functions, expires 
at the end of the year, and the nature and the duration of the new 
mandate must be considered soon. Lord Ullswater’s Committee, 
appointed by the Postmaster-General to inquire into the work of the 
Corporation since its inception, examined many witnesses. The report 
very properly pays tribute to the high standard set by Sir John Reith 
and his colleagues in the pursuit of their legitimate business, but 
controversial issues affecting the Relay system, and, above all, the 
monopolistic policy pursued in Broadcasting House in the matter of 
- publishing and of music are feebly dealt with: indeed, they do not 
appear to have been understandingly considered at all. 

During its comparatively short life the Corporation has become one 
of the most flourishing publishing concerns in the country. It is not 
surprising that newspaper and periodical publishers, who have 
skilfully built up businesses in sales and in advertising, look with 
some unease on the easy achievement of a State monopoly which, by 
the simple expedient of copyrighting what are actually public pro- 
grammes, and printing “‘ copy” bought for the microphone, fill many 
pages every week of editorial matter. The great army of wireless 
licence payers may well be surprised to learn that the publications 
for which they pay are in large measure promoted out of their own 
pockets. The bigger publishers, too, who are presumably licence 
payers as well as heavy taxpayers, are equally astonished that some 
portion of the dues exacted from them is being used in competition 
against them. For the Corporation is zealous in its policy. ‘The growing 
sales created by wireless permit canvassers to secure advertising 
business for the Broadcasting publications on highly lucrative terms. 
State enterprise forms in this instance a formidable rival to many 
firms, and unless a check is now imposed this rivalry will be 
accentuated in the years ahead. ] 

In books, periodicals, and other types of popular reading, 
Broadcasting House is already a well-established factor. Under the 
Ullswater proposal the Corporation will become immensely better-off 
financially. The Committee recommends that ‘‘ the proportion of net 
revenue to be allocated to the B.B.C., under the new Charter should 
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not be less than 75%.” Elsewhere, the Committee finds that the 
revenue from Licences already exceeds £3,5000,000, and is still 
growing. So that the Corporation will not be a Pauper Department. 
Let us trust that this handsome income will be definitely used to ex- 
pand and improve our wireless services, and to aid in the develop- 
ment of television. Unfortunately for its own efficiency, the 
Corporation seems to have generated unlimited ambitions. The 
Director and his principals clearly aim at controlling major interests 
in music, literature of all kinds, talks, comedy, and in all the varied 
etceteras which form an average week’s programme. Few of those 
who earn a livelihood in the creative world care to quarrel with a 
National monopoly which, drawing upon the public pocket, can afford 
to pay well. And since the demand will more and more be for “ all 
rights ’” in the material it desires—first for wireless service, then for 
subsequent reproduction in one or other of its publications, the 
field of the outside publisher is likely to grow barren. 

There is more than a touch of the pharisaic in the claim made for 
the Corporation that it does not engage in the offensive business of 
pressing upon listeners the merits of soap, of cosmetics, or of laxatives. 
How many days or evenings pass without a cultured voice adjuring 
us not to miss “‘this week’s Radio Times,’ or other of the chosen 
issues, because they contain some material which caused “ great interest 
in our —day’s programme.” Even in advertising, Monopoly is written 
large in the Corporation’s policy. Thus are sales built up in 
the twinkling of an eye, or, rather, in the parting of an announcer’s 
lips. Not content with its weekly fare, the octopus has entered the 
world of books. Here again it enjoys every advantage over publishers 
who of necessity must pay for space in order to advertise their wares. 
And, after all, the book-buying world is not unlimited, and every 
book sold by the Corporation may mean that another book fades out. 

There is no parallel to such a monopoly, save perhaps the Post 
Office which discharges a work in which private competition could 
not enter. And let me interpolate that it is only a few years ago that 
the Post Office quietly tried to institute a scheme of stamping 
advertisements on letters entrusted to it for transmission : that plan 
was scotched amid general approval. Bureaucracy is forever burrow- 
ing its way into fields in which it is clearly a trespasser. 

Taxpaying owners of motor-cars, who found in this year’s Budget 
that much of the revenue they contribute in the shape of licence 
payments for their vehicles is now to be appropriated by the Chancellor 
to help balance his accounts, may well be astonished at the bland 
manner in which our Broadcasters use their revenues at their own 
discretion to finance business in music, concerts, books, or whatever it 
may be, without a word said by the Treasury. Broadcasting House is a 
vast establishment with many departments and many lucrative posts, 
but it contains potentialities of more and more employment as new 
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ideas emerge. How a Northcliffe would have envied such unique 
opportunities. 

But, whither away ? If I were either a practical or a theoretical 
Socialist I should eagerly press for more power to the Corporation’s 
elbow. For surely it is of the essence of strategy in preparing the 
ground for further Nationalization first to create an efficient propa- 
ganda machine which shall water the soil. Only the other day in 
Germany, Herr Goebbels jeeringly demanded of the anti-Nazis what 
purpose they could achieve at the impending election by opposing the 
Hitler régime, since it controlled army, navy, and the wireless ? The 
Hitlers and Mussolinis of Europe rapidly seized the crucial 
importance of manipulating opinion. One day we may realize that 
Broadcasting House is the focus centre of all interest, for not only 
can it operate over the air, but in the language of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald it is going ‘“‘on and on and on, and up and up and up,” in 
creating a strong machine in the printed word. If I were a Labour 
leader, with roseate visions of a Prime Ministership in the offing, I 
should dream happily of the day when I would become dictator of 
opinion through the great weapon of propaganda prepared for me in 

advance by my “ Capitalistic”” opponents. _ 

__ In theory, Parliament controls the Corporation, but only in theory. 
Something was said in the House of Commons during the recent 
debate on the Relay system on the curious way in which the Governors 
are selected. No one seems to know exactly why they are appointed, 
nor what they do when they are appointed. But those who follow the 
actual day-to-day work of the great machine realize that the 
occasionally-assembling Governors do not greatly matter and that 
the basis of the job is done by the whole-time workers. Guinea-pig 
Governors are of no great service to anyone. But that the Governors 
(or perhaps the Director-General in their name) are jealous of their 
powers was remarkably illustrated when the Ullswater Committee’s 
Report appeared in the Press side by side with the detailed comments 
of the Governors on its recommendations. ; 

This was surely an amazing piece of impertinence. For what is 
virtually a Government Department to presume to precede Parliament 
in criticizing a report concerning its own administration is clear proof 
that Parliament ought to be on its guard. But Parliament is docile ; 
so, to too great an extent, is the Press, which lies down like a sheep to 
be shorn. The Corporation presses for a new Charter of long duration. 
The Committee thinks that ten years is enough: not so the 
Corporation. In many ways, and through the persistent propaganda 
carried on by Sir Stephen Tallents, the country is asked to 
visualize a Corporation whose only aim is to gratify its patrons and to 
do this effectively we are told that the utmost freedom over a long 
term of years is necessary. A five-years mandate would appear to be 
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There may be those who do not account themselves Nationalizers 
who are not wholly averse to the novel plan of a fully-staffed State 
enterprise in control of opinion. There was the emergency of the 
General Strike when Mr. Winston Churchill, with characteristic 
colour, dramatically appeared as director of The British Gazette : might 
we not again find ourselves in similar straits, say some hesitant 
voices, and realize the usefulness of a bureaucratic engine ? The 
argument, however, cuts both ways, for it can operate either in favour 
of Constitutionalism or of Socialism. But be all this as it may, let us, 
through Parliament, face a great issue in an open way. We are drifting 
myopically into dangerous courses. 

The Corporation is definitely charged with the business of broad- 
casting and of developing television. It is travelling far beyond its 
proper sphere in invading the fields of publishing, music, the control 
of the Relay system, and so on. There are other interests who may 
suddenly awake to find that they are to be engulfed by our ambitious 
gladiators. The ministries of war-time gave us one example after 
another of the lust for power which seizes those who are bureau- 
cratically entrenched: let us be warned in time. 

It is a commonplace to-day to say that democratic Parliaments are 
on their trial throughout the world. In this problem of defining the 
scope of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s field of enterprise, 
Westminster ought to insist upon handling the reins. A Charter of 
five years would allow of the exercise of revisionary powers at reason- 
able intervals. An official spokesman of some calibre on the Treasury 
Bench would be a safeguard. The present system of selecting 
Governors ought to be scrapped in favour of a plan to secure more 
realistic representation of the public. 
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THRENODY 


By LLEWELYN POWYS 


‘“‘Thou’lt come no more, never, never never never, never!” 


OUR summers ago I was present at the rededication ceremony 

of the little church of Winterbourne Tomson which, with 

money realized from the sale of one of Thomas Hardy’s 

manuscripts, had been restored under the personal care of 
my brother, Mr. A. R. Powys.* I well remember observing my brother 
moving about amongst the officiating clergy and assembled people, a 
man easily distinguished by the sincerity and vigour of his presence. 
On this occasion he was evidently well pleased by the accomplishment 
of the task he had taken in hand. To-day he lies buried on the south 
side of this same church. 

When the news of his death came to me, all that had happened to 
us during the last thirty years seemed to fall into a fading distance, 
_ while with the abruptness of a lantern slide every incident of the 
boyhood we had spent together seemed to stand out bold and clear. 

At the back of the kitchen garden wall of Montacute Vicarage was a 
plot of pear-trees and under their shadows we used to play. My 
brother ‘Theodore had been the first to take possession of this section 
of the garden and with characteristic originality had occupied himself 
with digging deep holes and underground passages in the firm clay 
a few feet below the soil. These subterranean labyrinths I can on” 
just remember. When he and my brother John began to shoot wit 
forbidden pistols, using the apple-trees in the lower orchard as 
targets, the pear-tree plot came presently to be regarded as belonging 
to my brother Bertie, my sister May, and myself. There had always 
existed a rough lean-to shed against the high wall, and this we little 
by little renovated and extended, giving it the name of the May-Ber- 
Lulu Castle. . ae 

During my life, whenever I have wished to regain serenity, it has 
been my habit to direct my thoughts to this playground of my 
childhood. Even when I have been in bed with a high fever I have been 
able to quiet my pulse by reviving my memories of this parcel of 
enchanted ground. hee 

We were very fond of forget-me-nots, and our miniature beds were 


* The late Mr. Albert Reginald Powys, C.B.E., F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Charles Francis Powys, the Vicar of Montacute in Somerset. He was 
born on July 16th, 1881, and died on March 9th, 1936. For twenty-five years he was 
the secretary of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. Mr. Powys 
contributed architectural articles to THE Lonpon Mercury under the editorship of 
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crowded with this lovely childish flower. It was an ordinary forget- 
me-not, except that each separate little head was especially large and 
of a very light hue. As I came racing round the corner of the kitchen 
garden, past the July apple-tree, and saw these pools of blue, the 
sodden Somerset soil might have been subjected to some airy trans- 
mutation associated with the sky above the out-spreading garlands of 
the milk-white blossoms of the fruit trees. 

My brother Littleton, long before I could remember, had devised 
a hole in the wall to serve as a nesting place for tits, and these bright 
little birds, with the faces of diminutive owls and a plumage almost 
tropical, would be for ever flitting through the patched April sunshine 
on some dancing quest of happy springtime discipline. 

At Sherborne my brother Bertie used to save all his money for 
buying posts and matchwood-boarding and tiles and bricks for our 
Mabelulu ‘‘ improvements.” My own nature was never as stable 
as his and I was never very good at saving. While he would spend 
hours in the school workshop carpentering I would be eating 
chocolates at Ford’s, as shamelessly insatiable as a yellow guinea-pig 
over a saucer of bran. He was never one to care much about dress 
and I can see him now standing by a chess-table that he was making, 
his waistcoat covered with sawdust, his trousers baggy at the knee, 
gravely concentrating, with brown, long-fingered, sensitive hands, 
upon his work ; and yet glad to see me also, even though he was well 
aware I had only appeared with ingratiating manners to beg pennies 
from him. This chess-table was a masterpiece of carpentering skill, 
the squares formed alternately out of ebony and boxwood, but 
alas! when it reached Montacute with our other luggage and was 
unpacked by us zt was broken. I was a very small boy, but I remember 
as | saw the tears suddenly begin to flow from the eyes of my brother, 
always so proud and reserved, my very marrowbones melted with a 
longing to be able to comfort him. We sat, I recollect, side by side on 
the drawing-room sofa, with the singing of the spring birds coming 
in to us through the wide-open sash window so loud that the familiar 
room might have belonged to a summer bower in a Sultan’s aviary at 
Nishapour rather than to a Victorian vicarage in England. A few 
days before he died I experienced the same desire to protect him, when 
he ended a letter with the words “‘ My whole love. A.R.P.”’ 

How tender he was of me at school. At Wilson’s House he 
shared a study with a rather conventional boy in whose presence we 
never dared to be demonstrative. Many a time I have loitered in the 
boot-room at the end of the narrow passage outside the studies 
waiting for this worldly-minded athlete, with his grand velvet caps, to 
come out so that I might slip silently into the little room. With what 
competent conscientious thoroughness my brother used to plan out 
every detail for our return to Montacute at the end of each term. To 
gain a few hours he would ask leave for us to get up early on the long- 
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anticipated morning, and we would walk to Yeovil with our black 
school handbags, packed with home-made night-gown and brush and 
comb, swinging in our hands. 

Side by side we trudged up Half-way-hill and along by Col. 
Goodden’s palings released to plan eagerly together about the new 
Mabelulu roof. How happy, how happy we were, with the small 
birds singing in the hedges and the ‘“‘ Lords and Ladies ” unfolding 
in the ditches, and with the scarcely credible prospect dancing before 
our minds of being home so very soon, with our mother leaving her 
sewing to welcome us at the front door, her face illumined, and our 
father coming out of the study into the dining-room to listen to our 
excited talk ; with Rogers mowing the lawn for the first time, and one 
or two hyacinths already out in the round beds. I remember that the 
new roof had become so important to us that when the wood we had 
selected with such economic foresight from the timber yard of Mr. 
Drayton arrived, we were up long before dawn to begin the work, my 
brother driving in his three-inch nails with the precision of a capable 
carpenter, but I, less expert, adding the anguish of hammered fingers 
to the unexpected discomfort of sunless unwarmed winds. 

We kept an alarum clock in the “‘ end-room ”’ where we slept and 
often before the bell rang for family prayers we would have already 
enjoyed many hours of an April day. If there was no particular work 
to be done on the Mabelulu we would go for long bird-nesting walks, 
following one behind the other, beating the green hedges shining 
with dew and very bright as the level sunrays touched each leaf of the 
shrouded West-Country trees. How fresh-created the coverts and 
woods would seem as we stole into them long before the keeper 
Parsons had left his lonely house surrounded by kennels of fierce 
fast-chained black retriever dogs, and how they smelt of cool, 
shadowed mossy swards and rang with the songs of newly-awakened 
birds. With our boots soaked and muddy we would sit very hungry 
waiting for the servants to come in for family prayers, and our father, 
doubtless remembering early morning expeditions of his own through 
the Stalbridge meadows, would say, as he rubbed his hands together 
with a look of extraordinary good nature, “ Well, my boys, I see you 
have been out early.”’ On one of these walks we actually went searching 
for the sources of the river Parret in fields that my father did not even 
know, in fields far away beyond the Chinnocks. These long, long walks 
by the side of my brother left on my mind a peculiar glamour so that 
the sensation of extreme physical exhaustion when walking in the 
open country has never since been dreaded by me. 

It was my custom in the summer holidays to spend all my birthday 
money at Miss Sparkes’s shop. I would buy pots and pans and crockery 
for the Mabelulu, selecting with the utmost care the mugs and plates 
I liked best, and then run all the way back, so eager would I be to 
present my purchases to my brother and sister whom I would perhaps 
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find enjoying the refreshment of some of our home-made ginger beer 
which we used to drink out of teacups sitting on the seat of our new 
bow window. Or perhaps as I came round the corner I would see my 
sister in her red overall stirring a mess of Quaker oats for my birthday 
feast on a wood fire in the little yard, Bertie kneeling at her side 
selecting the exact right-shaped sticks to put under the pot. The 
smoke would be mingled with the smells of the flowers, lying lightly 
upon the air in that sheltered enclosure as the heat of the midday 
sun increased. In after years whenever I have smelt burning wood, 
whether from the bonfires of broken boxes that the little boys of New 
York City love to build on the kerbs of Greenwich village streets, or 
from camp fires in Africa where the tree hyraxes call, or from black 
Bedouin goat-hair tents near the lake of Galilee, in a single instant my 
spirit would be freed from ordinary time and space restraints to be 
transported, swift as any Ariel, back to the Mabelulu. 

By the first week of September the wall-fruit would begin to ripen. 
In earlier days it had been my mother’s custom at this season to 
appear in the nursery with an apricot or peach and to gather us about 
her like little birds with wide-open mouths to receive in strictest turn 
portions of the sun-sweetened food dipped in dessert sugar and 
transfixed all dripping on the end of a silver ivory-handled fork. As 
we grew older we learned to pick the fruit from the trees ourselves. 
I can remember often doing this on Sunday evenings with a Japanese 
anemone in the buttonhole of my dark suit, and with the church 
bells just beginning to chime, their silver sound hardly noticed by us 
as we searched for hidden greengages, with hollows of sweetness 
edged brown by the mouths of wasps, wasps which at the first sign of 
being disturbed, with yellow-striped abdomens curled towards their 
heads, would drop from leaf to leaf, inebriate and yet apt to mischief. 

These were the weeks when we all would play at ‘‘ Jabberwock,” a 
game invented by my brother John, with the acacia on the top lawn as 
“ home.” With what fleet feet, tennis-shoe shod, we would race along 
the terrace-walk and up the narrow garden path by Willie’s wood, and 
across the lawns, slippery with dew; while at every moment the 
garden grew dimmer and dimmer, an_incense-breathing garden 
populated by creatures fabulously fitted with goblin eyes for seeing in 
the dark, owls that flew silently out of the leafy obscurities of the 
sycamore, bats that flickered with high-toned cries to and fro above 
the drive, and nectar-sipping moths, with back and wings fur-covered, 
sumptuous and soft as silk, exploring with fixed stare each lavender 
spike, and each yellow cavern of the evening primroses now no longer 
limp. In those laughing hours it was impossible to think of life as ever 
ending, so reassuring was the sound of tittering lovers at the back 
gate, and the trit-trot of horses’ feet growing fainter along the dusty 
Stoke road, and with the light of the lamp, its shade painted by my 
sister Gertrude, shining steadily from the drawing-room window 
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where our mother sat reading to our father, as he worked quietly at 
his netting, a string firmly looped over one black slipper. 

In the Christmas holidays it was different. We scarcely visited the 
Mabelulu then, Always we were eagerly waiting for it to freeze or 
snow, looking up continually at the cowl on the top of the “‘ end-room” 
chimney so as not to miss the very first indication that it was swinging 
round to the north-east, a cowl that was more dented than the helmet 
of Achilles, by lucky idle hits with leaden slugs from the catapults 
that my brother was so good at making out of forked sticks chosen 
from the tall privet hedge surrounding the out-of-door earth-closet. 
When the frost did come at last we would race round the garden in the 
early morning along the banked-up celery mounds as hard as iron, and 
each stand on the ice on the tank and each on the ice on the butt, 
so that at breakfast we might tell how very hard the frost had been. 
Then after bible-reading we would rush off to the Montacute Hill 
ponds in the hope that they might already bear. When the night came 
we would be running out of the back door every few minutes to look 
at the thermometer hung up by the study window and to put more and 
more water on theslide, which we always made in the yard above the tool 
house, so that it would be ready for the next morning. How cold it 
would be in our bedroom at the end of the passage on such nights ! 
My brother had been given a large flat red candlestick which was 
kept on our dressing-table and the last in bed had to blow it out and 
hide himself safe under the clothes before the glowing spark of the wick 
was no longer seen. What pleasure there was too in getting our 
skates out from the schoolroom cupboard in order to sandpaper them 
and see that their leather straps were in order! They were the old- 
fashioned skates with great rusty screws protruding, which, when Pitt 
pond was reached the next morning, would be affixed by the help of a 
gimlet into the heels of our boots. .; 

Gone, gone, gone, my brother who shared with me my childhood 
memories and forgot nothing ! Who is able now to tell me whether the 
apple-tree in which we found our hawfinch’s nest is still standing ? 
Who ean now explain to me why it was the kites we used to make with 
long paper tails never flew properly, hold them against the wind and 
run as fast as we might ? Who now could go to the beech-tree that 
overlooks the Trent Valley, and from where the best view of the 
Montacute and Odcombe range of hills is to be got, and from the white 
bark of which we used to dislodge the little excrescences called by 
us ‘‘ eyes” taking them away as tokens of the lessening number of 
school weeks ? 

When he was lying sick in what proved to be his deathbed I sent 
him my essay on the Montacute poet and musical composer, ‘Thomas 
Shoel. In the essay I explain that the village of Montacute is sheltered 
on the west by Ham Hill. “ This,”’ he wrote, after his abrupt manner, 
“is not true. In fact, it is a he.” This roughness in the interests of 
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truth was as characteristic of him as it was when at the end of his 
letter he described Shoel with singular imaginative sympathy as being 
‘like an autumn crocus crushed in the impress of an ox’s hoof.” It was 
the last communication that was ever to pass between us and it was 
in this letter that he ended with the words “‘ My whole love, A.R.P.” 

I remember as though it were yesterday when he first decided to 
be an architect. We were sitting sketching in Stoke Churchyard, 
surrounded by grey tombstones. And now he who always had so 
deep a regard for the past himself lies buried, all his exceptional 
knowledge of wood and stone so urgently stored up during his life 
utterly lost, of no more avail in man’s economies than the dust of a 
buried stock. 

The first work in his profession he supervised was the repairing and 
enlarging of a little school-house at Longload. He had then been in 
Mr. Benson’s office at Yeovil but a few weeks, and I remember the 
expression of supreme satisfaction on his boy’s face as he watched the 
Ham Hill stones being lifted into their proper positions. It would be 
difficult to calculate the number of walls belonging to every period of 
human building that have since received the informed and dedicated 
attention of “‘ this giant of quiet good works.”’ That afternoon marked 
the beginning of a career of great value. It was perhaps his obstinate 
sincerity, asincerity never to be budged, that gave so much weight to 
his judgements as Secretary for the Society of Protecting Ancient 
Buildings. All the views he held were integrated by a single individual 
attitude of mind, a vigorous philosophic attitude of mind that was 
continually being directed upon the whole stream of his sense- 
impressions. Whatever happened to catch his attention received the 
full impact of his intellectual endowments, though it was but the 
particular shape of a shepherd’s crook in a Dorset chimney-corner. 
“ Bishops, parsons, county councillors, police, they all had to listen 
and no answering back;” writes my brother Willie from Africa, 
and yet though his innocent sincerities might cause him sometimes 
to err upon the side of bluntness no man possessed a gentler heart, for he 
disguised a nature of extreme sensibility under a formidable exterior. 


by ELEANOR Door.y. Heffer 35. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
PROLETARIAN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


IR,—Like Halward and Brierley, I am a member of Mr. O’Brien’s “ Birmingham 

Group.” I am one of the now numerous working-class youths who, blessed or 
cursed with a fatal gift of passing examinations, have found themselves transported 
from the public elementary school to the provincial university by way of the municipal 
secondary school. 

I am not certain that Halward regards me as a member of the working class. In 
certain respects I am uprooted from my class. I no longer speak like a worker: my 
accent is B.B.C. Yet I do not feel myself a member of the bourgeoisie. I am aware 
that I possess the inferiority feeling common among Arts graduates of the provincial 
universities towards Oxford men; in hotel bars I have to struggle with tendencies 
towards over-tipping the waiter and falling into a pseudo-Oxford accent. I am critical 
of the bourgeoisie ; but equally critical of the proletariat. 

Mr. Halward is one of the very few artists in the English short story to-day. For all 
that, he seems to me the victim of his class, or rather, of his particular stratum of the 
working class. Reading his stories and his novel—which promises to be as admirable 
as his stories—I recognize the accuracy of his picture, but I am also conscious of the 
many sections of working-class life which find no place in it. I can best express my 
meaning by a lapse into autobiography again. The street in which I lived as a child 
was wholly working-class, but it was sharply divided into two parts, and the difference 
between them may be indicated by the following differences in social habits. At the 
lower end of the street it was perfectly proper to take a jug to the pub, whereas at my 
end that was regarded as being not at all nice; the brewers’ wagons visited our end 
weekly. Again, at the lower end the women cleaned their windows in cloth caps which 
their husbands had discarded ; at my end the women wore dust-caps. Like Spender’s 
“my parents kept me from children who were rough,” we were posh, and knew 
it; yet we were definitely of the working class, ardent trade unionists and Socialists 
in politics. Neither Mr. Nuttall nor Mr. Halward seems to realize the stratification, the 
snobbery, the class system within a class, that exist within the proletariat itself. The 
English working class repeats within itself the whole English class system. 

At the present moment, the main demand for a proletarian literature comes not so 
much from the proletariat as the intellectual bourgeoisie ; the next stage will probably 
be the sentimental adulation of the workers, manifest already in the work of Mrs. 
Mitchison, ‘‘ the Socialist woman.” But at the moment, while the workers may be 
reaching self-consciousness, they have not yet become self-critical ; they are still a 
long way from the stage in development which is obvious, for instance, in Auden’s 
poems and Isherwood’s and Upward’s prose. 

In the English language so far “ adequate expression ” has been given to us only 
by American writers. We have nothing over here comparable to the work of Dos 
Passos, Cantwell, Mike Gold, Conroy and many others, no proletarian poetry com- 
parable to Alfred Hayes’ or Kenneth Fearing’s. There are many reasons for this, the 
ruthlessness of American capitalism, for example, and the consequent welding of the 
American workers into a strong, self-conscious mass. As important, is the fact that 
America is divided far less sharply into classes, is far more democratic than is this 
country. Normally in England the gifted son of proletarian parents passes into and 
becomes one of the bourgeoisie. As in the Middle Ages he would have gone into the 
Church, so to-day he goes into the Civil Service, or becomes a schoolmaster, or takes a 
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position on the technical side of industry. This does not necessarily happen in post- 
depression America; now more and more the educated worker's child goes back to 
the workers ; and in any case the schoolmaster and university teacher have never had 
anything like the social prestige in America that they have in this country. 

It is significant that in the few instances in which English writers have given — 
* adequate expression to these prodigious movements,” they have done so only when 
the scenes of the movements have been outside England. I am thinking of Ralph Bates’s 
novels of the Spanish revolutionary movement and Isherwood’s pictures of Berlin 
immediately before the Hitler régime. I do not mean to suggest that for the English 
the mode of consciousness behind these movements will be best expressed by foreign 
observers. I do suggest that they will not be expressed by writers whose aim it is 
merely to depict “ the proletariat as it actually sees itself.” It is much more likely to 
be expressed by someone possessing intimate knowledge of the workers and yet 
detached from the immediate struggle. 

Yours faithfully, 
Water ALLEN. 
15, Wills Street, Birmingham, 19. ) 


EAR SIR,—I have been reading with particular interest the articles and cor- 

respondence in THE Lonpon Mercury about “ proletarian literature,’ and my 
interest becomes more personal now that I see references to F. C. Boden, the author 
of Miner, in the current issue. 

Mr. Leslie Halward’s condemnation of Miner seems to me to be based on a con- 
fusion of thought. He appears to object to it because it is the work of a poet, and 
because “‘ only a poet could think and feel as Boden’s miner thinks and feels.” Of 
course it is the work of a poet ; and this very fact, to my mind, gives it its outstanding 
significance amongst proletarian novels. It would seem from Mr. Halward’s letter that 
he is specifying for his literature of the future not only social qualifications but severe 
artistic qualifications also. He will only admit into his ‘‘ new literature ” those writers 
who are purely realistic in method. Surely this attitude is going to put disastrous 
limitations on proletarian writing. There ought to be room for a proletarian 
Dostoievsky or Virginia Woolf as well as a proletarian Bennett. Indeed it is arguable 
that the strictly “‘ documentary ” type of novel will come to have less and less value 
as the cinema develops. Then the novel will become more and more the vehicle for 
poetic, critical, and even philosophic writing. 

Yours faithfully, 
JoHN HaprIg_p. 

J. M. Dent & Sons, W.C.2. 


IR,—I was born twenty-six years ago (on the twenty-fifth of- this month) in: 

Salford’s dockside ; for over twenty years I have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Greenwood’s ‘‘ Hanky Park.” My father is a joiner; I have a brother a joiner; and 
mother is the fourth of the family. I went from the local elementary school to the local 
secondary school, wasted my opportunities, and left three months before my four 
years would have been up. I went into an insurance office, and fretted there for six 
years ; during those years I was refused by the Air Force and frustrated in an en- 
deavour to emigrate to New Zealand ; then, at twenty-one, I got a job as the repre- 
sentative for a correspondence school. In twelve months I was sacked. I started in 
business on my own account. Then I sold vacuum cleaners; then I canvassed for a 
Sunday newspaper, 

When I was at the elementary school, I had an essay on “‘ Newspapers ” read aloud, . 
as a model, to the class. At seventeen I wrote two three-act plays, and followed them - 


A. R. Powys In 1902 
Portrait drawing by GERTRUDE Powys 
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up with short stories and very provocative articles ; all burned long since. The writing 
itch had been with me ever since I could remember. Now, I decided to become a 
writer—some kind of a writer ; I wasn’t sure about that. So I went on the dole and 
wrote detective stories—mostly because I thought they were easy to write. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton considered the first two I scribbled off, refused them, and 
gave me some good advice. At this time Greenwood was beginning to make his name 
with Love on the Dole. I met him on the “ pitch-and-putt ” course in the local park, 
and I told him what I was doing. He recommended his agents to me. I sent my next 
novel (a thriller !) to them. They returned it. 

I planned my next novel with great care. I stopped caring about the money I was 
going to earn. I was writing now, conscious of certain principles by which I deter- 
mined to abide. I was studying the novel; I was studying esthetics. I re-learnt 
French ; read more widely. Soon, I had an idea of what a novel should be, artistically, 
and I modelled according to my idea. When the book was finished, I sent it to the 
agency. It must have been to seven or eight publishers by now. But there must be a 
proletariat to read, as well as a proletariat to write ; and the proletariat that does read 
corrupts itself with the newspapers and the sewage it sucks so avidly from the two- 
pence-a-week libraries. They don’t give a curse for art; they don’t know what it is ; 
nobody has ever told them, and few of them would listen if anyone tried. Yet where 
else are we going to find a public for this proletarian literature ? If art could be 
established as religion has been established, I, and the rest of my brethren, would be 
blessed with a benefice and a congregation. 

Perhaps I should conclude with emphasizing this, that I am concerned with art and 
the art of fiction, first, and far more importantly than I am with a proletarian literature. 
It is quite by accident that I am of the proletariat ; and my concern with its literature 
is equally accidental. 2 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp A. HIssitt. 

47, Goulden Street, Salford, 6, Lancs. 


EAR SIR,—Whether it be concerned with dockers, or the daughters of the 
General, the whole of literature must progress to a fresh understanding of the 

“* deeper human implications of the time.”’ 
It needs new proletarian blood, but writers of any class-origin must become aware of 
‘* what is essential in the life of the age ”’ if they really are artists. The essential of this 
age is the need of man to work with man instead of each against all, to defeat the doom 
impending over the race. That is what books must be about : they always were about 
the things that mattered most in every age. Once they were about religion and the need 
of ordered saintliness in life. Once they were about the sordidness of the poor and the 
gleam of golden human nature in the muck. Dickens was an artist, a liberal—and a 
propagandist of his day. The moralists of former times were propagandists of their 
day: they wanted peace, based on benevolence on the part of the gentlemen, and 
obedience from the labourers. Our artists of to-day are those who see what is the 
essential in the life of the age: the attainment of a society in which men are 


economically equal. 
Yours sincerely, 


LesLiE GREENER. 
5, Sea View, Beer, Devon. 


EAR SIR,—Mr. Nuttall is, consciously I believe, over-stating his case when he 

talks of all the body of “‘ class-conscious”’ proletariat in this country. The awakening 

of the proletariat takes time. Their first reaction to the higher education is most often 
K 
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a strong tendency to take on the opinions of the class controlling it. Not until the worker 
realizes just what forces are at work to hold him down will he conceive of himself as a 
literary entity. At first, his efforts at such self-expression are bound to be crude and 
journalistic ; they will be rough efforts at self-characterization, but with the growing 
spread of class-realization, the very force of his feeling will release Mr. Nuttall’s 
wished-for “‘ thunder and lightning.” 

One look at a well-arranged picture-gallery (especially the newly-arranged Luxem- 
bourg in Paris) should convince any open-minded person that there is something 
behind artistic (and literary) production. Class-forces, when they become strong enough 
and sufficiently well defined, push up a great writer and a great artist. At the moment, 
literature is suffering from the chaos consequent upon the breaking-up of our old form 
of Society. We have surrealist movements which plainly enough show how far this 
awareness of chaos has penetrated into the subconscious minds of certain sensitive 
people. Until the proletariat itself becomes aware that the future belongs to it, as a 
body and not as individuals, we will not get a proletarian Shakespeare or Milton. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. M. Van Asse. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


“THE PROLETARIAN READER” 


EAR SIR,—I agree with Lord Hugh Cecil’s estimate of W. Nuttall’s mistaken 
attitude to the English novel. Unless we can take a detached interest in art 

generally, for its own sake, labour will stultify its judgment not only on art but politics 
as well. Another point: you are a little in doubt as to Hardy’s entering into the mind 
of Jude. I think he entered thoroughly ; for Hardy, to a considerable extent, was himself 
Jude. Hardy, literally, rose from the ranks. The atmosphere of his cottage home, and 
his environment, was labour—farming and building labour—his father being a 
jobbing builder, the John Smith (I think) of A Pair of Blue Eyes. Hardy’s novels and 
poems are highly subjective, and he is to be detected in more than one of his characters. 
Both Jude and Hardy wanted education ; both obtained it by self-study, Jude could 
recite Latin, but it lacked finish. You will remember, too, the answer he received to his 
letter from the Master of “ Biblioll,” a letter that gave Jude a new and better light on 
his craft of stone-cutter and carver. The Master advised him to stick to his calling. 

You refer, sir, in your introduction, to more than double the number of elementary 
schoolboys entering provincial colleges in certain years. Good! But will those boys 
become ‘“‘ butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers ” like their fathers ? Or is this 
finer intelligence to be continually drained away into black-coat callings, leaving the 
less intelligent to become manual workers ? Labour, itself, is much to blame for this 
depreciating—by inference and practice—the dignity of labour. A great deal of the 
talk about, and demand for, education is meaningless, unless its purpose is to enable 
the humblest worker to find, and enjoy, that “ fuller life ’’ we hear so much about. 

Therefore, the best “ literature is (as your predecessor once said) of the spirit, and it 
is by the spirit we live.” And I, for one, want the best. I have no time for unproved 
work, or money to buy it. 

The talented writer will come, in due course, from the ranks of the manual workers, 
I believe, but only if he is big enough to shed his bias. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. S. Rarer. 
65, Ensbury Avenue, Bournemouth. (Sheet-metal worker.) 
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THE THEATRE 


PARNELL. By Etsiz T. ScHaurF_er. Gate. 

BITTER HARVEST: By CarTuerine Turney. St. Martin’s. 
AH, WILDERNESS. By Eucene O’NeILLt. Ambassadors. 

BEES ON THE BOATDECK. By J. B. Priestiey. Lyric. 

PEER GYNT. By Henrik Issen. Sadler’s Wells. 


HE most interesting of the month’s new plays is unlikely to reach the 

general playgoer. Parnell, at the Gate Theatre, lies under the censor’s ban, 
and the efforts made by critics and actors to get the ban lifted have met with 
Strong objection from the descendants of Captain William Henry O’Shea. The 
Lord Chamberlain, who has more than once allowed the actual performance of 
a play which he has vetoed in script to change his mind, apparently feels that 
so long as this objection is maintained he is unable to grant Parnell liberty. It is 
not a masterpiece nor does its value depend upon its political interest, but it is 
. an extremely effective piece of story-telling, having the rare merit of making 
good on the stage the quality of suffering which establishes the love of Parnell 
and Mrs. O’Shea as a genuinely romantic passion. The story begins with the 
first meeting of the lovers and, by various unimportant omissions and com- 
pressions of history, carries us to the fall and death of Parnell, contriving to 
throw in a stormy meeting of the Irish Party in Committee Room 15. The play’s 
claim to be seen on a public stage is reinforced by the exquisiteness of Miss 
Margaret Rawlings’ portrait of Katie O’Shea, and, in a lesser degree, by Mr. 
Wyndham Goldie’s clever projection of Parnell’s fascination both as a leader of 
men and as a lover. 

Bitter Harvest, a play which whitewashes Byron, also came under the censor’s 
ban but was released after it had been privately performed at the Arts ‘Theatre. 
It is a less interesting piece of work than Parnell, but its characters are certainly 
alive and the dialogue, though sometimes pedestrian, has a way of throwing at 
times an almost startlingly revealing light on the complex relations between 
Byron, his wife and his half-sister. The author’s reading of the biography is 
highly debatable. Her Byron and Augusta Leigh are innocent of the charge 
made against them. The motive of his marriage was to escape temptation and 
protect Augusta’s name, and after Lady Byron has left him he implores Augusta 
to leave England with him and to live in defiance of society. But thick as the 
whitewash has been laid on the story moves with lively grace and Mr. Eric 
Portman does not exclude from his interpretation of the poet the touch of 
devilry without which he would be unrecognizable. Augusta is played with 
balance and gaiety by Miss Mary Glynne. 

Some of the major works of Mr. Eugene O'Neill, perhaps the greatest of 
living dramatists, would not have an easy passage through the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, but there are no rocks of judgment on which Ah, Wilderness could 
possibly founder. It is a quiet, homely little comedy of family life in Connecticut 
and, for all its tenderness and wisdom, might have come to us from any one of 
several other American dramatists. All the same, it has taken nearly two years to 
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reach London and would not be here now if Lord Longford’s company of Irish 
players had not brought it. The company is often too slow in attack, and the 
cheerful drunkenness of Uncle Sid, a necessary part of the comedy, is 
‘injudiciously watered down, but Mr. Cyril Cusack, whether inflamed by first 
readings of Swinburne, Omar and Kipling, sowing his wild oats in the saloon 
nearest his home or penitent on the following day, catches the youthful 
generosity and folly of Richard. Mr. Fred Johnson is vigorous and efficient as 
the wisely tolerant father. These two performances do something to redeem the 
general slowness, and the piece gives us a pleasant evening, gently stirring the 
sentiments and only occasionally lapsing into sentimentality. 

Whatever criticism is to be made of Mr. Priestley as a playwright at least it 
cannot be said that he is content to repeat his own successes. On a different 
plane he is almost as various as Mr. Eugene O’Neill. His latest play, Bees on the 
Boatdeck, is a semi-symbolical drama set on the deck of one of those ships that 
now lie rusting in English backwaters. He calls it a farcical tragedy, contriving 
for characters who represent various classes and kinds of English people a farce 
turning on an attempt to blow up the ship. The heroes of the farce are the 
engineer and the second-officer who are in charge of the ship, and needless to 
say they defeat the complicated designs of communists, capitalists, mad 
scientists and the rest. But when the cranks have done their worst and failed 
and the heroes are free to congratulate themselves on a victory of common sense 
they are recalled to the overwhelming probability that the ship they have sailed 
will be blown up by the owners. It is an entertainment which only just comes 
off, but its humour and its shrewdness are enriched by many performances of 
distinction. Mr. Ralph Richardson and Mr. Laurence Olivier play the caretakers 
with faultless discretion, and Mr. Raymond Huntley, Miss René Ray, Mr. S. J. 
Warmington and Mr. Richard Goolden lend their principals brilliant support. 
A review of the month would be incomplete without a reference to the per- 
formance at Sadler’s Wells of Peer Gynt in its entirety. Only played thus can 
the structure of this dramatic poem be fairly judged, and even so it is undeniably 
difficult to keep track of all Ibsen’s apparent caprices. But as the play proceeds 
and as all the diverse threads are gathered together caprices tend to become 
necessities and there is slowly accumulated an effect of grandeur which is not 
to be gained from abbreviated versions of this masterpiece. The production is 
skilful and Mr. William Devlin’s interpretation of Peer Gynt is one which wins 
and keeps the sympathy of the audience. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—NO, THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE Royal Academy Exhibition has many charming pictures. I do not 

know whether the Selection Committee puts chivalry first among its duties 
or whether the more virile productions of the same kind have been purposely 
excluded ; but most-of these are the work of ladies. Elizabeth Polunin has 
painted the only portrait which seems to me also a good picture, that of The 
Rev. Dr. Dale, O.B.E. It is not a deep psychological study. But with the type 
which usually brings worst disaster, a plump, high-coloured, blue-eyed face, 
above robes of scarlet and black, Mrs. Polunin has made a design copious and 
natural, yet of an excellent thin, dry taste. There are some gay and decorative 
things by Mary Adshead and Sylvia St. George and Doris Zinkeisen, though 
perhaps Miss Zinkeisen’s Black Coffee, a Cutie at a café table in pink dress and 
long black gloves, is not so much gay as fast. Margaret Fitton’s The Machinist is 
a weak picture, lacking in design. But there is concentration in its psychology. 
One is alone with this woman at her sewing ; one enters into her intentness on 
her task. And there are urban landscapes with genuine atmosphere and good 
design by Marjorie Brooks, Ethel Craig, Janet Oram, Eunice Simeon and 
Christine Smale. 

Not that all the charming pictures are by women. I thought that the prettiest 
of all the landscapes was Henry Bishop’s Gravesend, where the pale waterside 
unfolds itself with delicate precision in a tender, misty light. It belongs among 
the early ‘‘ Impressionists’”’; while Alexander Stuart-Hill’s The Thames : 
Battersea derives from later Frenchmen with whom design comes first. Its bold 
curves and angles and emphatic planes make an outstanding composition. 
There will be less embarrassment at the Tate Gallery with Eliot Hodgkin’s 
October than there usually is when the Chantrey purchases arrive. This bunch of 
flowers and vine-leaves is handled with little of the authority with which Basil 
Taylor has transformed a bunch of similar colour in his Toadstools, now to be 
seen in the little exhibition at the Redfern Gallery. But there is a true pictorial 
idea in the placing of these flowers against a thin curtain drawn across a window, 
a genuine sensuousness in the variations of colour and transparency. 

None of these pictures is in a conspicuous position, and most are elbowed into 
obscure places by the blatant throng. None of these painters is an Academician, 
and only Mr. Bishop an Associate. But John’s two contributions of this year 
show signs of imminent disintegration ; and, now that Sickert and Stanley 
Spencer have withdrawn, to John alone among the Academicians and Associates 
would a large majority of critics or museum directors, of collectors or dealers 
give a place among the acknowledged score of English painters. Nor is there any 
hope to be derived from the latest election. These other ladies, while remaining 
women, have achieved a womanly success. Laura Knight’s ambitions to be 
manly are conspicuously unsuccessful. In her big circus scene “ The Show ts 
on!” or in the large landscape, Spring in Cornwall, which has been bought 
from.the Chantrey Bequest, there is no more of the zsthetic element than in 
Lady Butler’s pictures, which we all laugh at to-day. All their piled-up content, 
though cooked and cooked again, remains undigested and indigestible, the paint 
itself unsatisfying stuff. The failure is the typical English failure of excessive 
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self-consciousness ; for Dame Laura’s two Ascot scenes, casually blocked in 
with flat colour, much as an “ Impressionist ” might have sketched them fifty 
years ago, are fresh and live and real. 

It is among the sculpture that is to be found the only considerable work 
of art: Frank Dobson’s bust of Margaret Rawlings. She moves and breathes, 
with wide-open, glowing eyes, among the death-masks of the necropolis. 

It is the custom now of cultured English people to smile at the Academy 
exhibitions, to accept them complacently as an indoor synthetic Ascot, where 
royalty and racehorses can be enjoyed vicariously without the danger of rain. 
Some argue that the true artist can make no compromise with society in modern 
times and that it is convenient to have so solid a barrier dividing the zsthetic 
from the merely snobbish as the walls of Burlington House have come to make. 
But the Academy is a great power for good or evil. It is always giving free 
instruction to about 135 students. Every year it gives free exhibition to more 
than 1,500 works by living artists, to whom it lends inevitably something of its 
prestige. It is because of this that the majority of commissions are still given for 
public and for private work. It is the Academy which can make many artists 
rich ; the Academy which has the only funds for relieving artists who are poor. 
It is the Academy which provides the British Empire with most of its public 
monuments ; the Academy which has the spending of the only large permanent 
fund by which modern English works of art are bought for the nation. It receives 
in return no subsidy from the State and that which it received at first from the 
King has long been discontinued. But it is a national institution, and the nation 
should be vigilant that its great wealth and enormous educative influence are 
used for the promotion of good art rather than of bad. The Council of the 
Academy can be capable of exercising such power for the best only when it 
represents the best of British art. It is very long since it has done that ; and it 
would seem that the vicious circle can be broken only from outside. 

In The Nineteenth Century for August, 1935, D. S. MacColl made valuable 
and extremely moderate suggestions for reform, while calling for a government 
inquiry. If the Council wishes to avoid:such an inquiry, it must at least adopt 
one of Mr. MacColl’s suggestions and allow all of the exhibitors to elect the 
Selection Committee for the next year. That would be an almost painless 
reform ; but it might do much in time to mitigate a situation which must 
appear intolerable to all who would have a place for art in the national life. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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FILMS 


LOTTE REINIGER EXHIBITION. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE. American. 

THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE. German. 

SECRET AGENT. British. 

THESE THREE. American. 


T the Victoria and Albert Museum there has been an exhibition of 

drawings and models from the delightful silhouette films made by Lotte 
Reiniger, mostly in Germany, since 1919. While it was open the first all- 
coloured open-air talkie, The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, was shown in London. 
Here was a meeting between two opposite methods of creating drama on the 
screen. 

Lotte Reiniger prepares her films with incredible patience. She cuts the figures 
out of thick black paper and soft metal sheets and joints their limbs with wire 
hinges. Wonderfully delicate suggestions of depth and atmosphere are created 
by using sheets of tissue paper of varying transparency for scenery and back- 
grounds. After nearly every exposure of the camera the figures have to be moved 
slightly before they are photographed again. Fifty-two single pictures occupy 
one metre of film which takes two seconds to show. The musical synchronization 
is worked out to fractions of a second—so many notes to so many pictures. 

The effect of all this staggering toil is that Lotte Reiniger gains a maximum 
degree of artistic freedom, for the world she creates is conceived and controlled 
by herself throughout. Her best film, I think, is an Arabian Nights fairy-tale, The 
Adventures of Prince Achmet, but several of her eighteenth-century impressions, 
in the commedia dell’arte style, are nearly as good. One of her latest pictures, 
Galatea, shown a few months ago by the Film Society, is a satirical comedy of 
ancient Greece, and far less successful. The ancient Greeks cannot be made into 
silhouettes ; they were too profoundly aware of the shapes of human flesh. They 
even. brought the gods down from realms of myth and turned them nearly into 
human beings. Lotte Reiniger’s art does the reverse ; it takes human life and 
transforms it into a formalized picture-myth. Through its close union with © 
music it approaches the art of the ballet, but it is more artificial, more exquisite, 
and so still more limited in scope. 

In order to develop its full possibilities of speech, art must wrestle with matter 
in its richest, most exuberant, most concrete forms. Hence we ought to recognize 
that the use of colour on the screen gives the artist a new opportunity as well as 
a new temptation. It requires him to work still harder to transubstantiate this 
new material element into form of art, and it offers him the temptation to use 
colour as it stands for giving his audience simply a more realistic rendering of 
the everyday world. 

In The Trail of the Lonesome Pine—which tells the story of a feud between 
two primitive families in the hills of Kentucky—colour is used merely to put 
real landscapes vividly on the screen. But it does this well enough to arouse 
occasionally those gasps of surprise with which the spectators might greet a 
suddenly revealed view of an exceptionally opulent sunset. It will be popular 
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because thousands of people, leading dull grey lives, are hungry for colour— 
simply for colour; which means that the provision of adequately rewarded 
opportunities for the artist in the film industry is largely a social problem, for a 
public whose human needs are starved will want realistic food substitutes, not 
art, on the screen. 

The Student of Prague, too, has taken a step towards realism since Conrad 
Veidt played the part in silent days. This talkie version was directed by the late 
Dr. Arthur Robison, maker of Warning Shadows, and it revives many pleasant 
memories of the old German “ classics.”” But Adolf Wohlbruck, the new 
Balduin, is not so good as Conrad Veidt, and there is a certain loss of intensity 
throughout. The story of the poor student who sells his mirror-reflection to the 
powers of darkness for money and social success is treated more as a fantasy, less 
as a psychological drama. It ought to mean, surely, that the student, by trying to 
get rid magically of his more sordid self, finds merely that its capacity for evil 
is magnified beyond his control. The new film, suggesting a much vaguer inter- 
pretation, misses entirely the point of the original duel episode, when Balduin, 
having promised not to injure his adversary, the young Count, was met on his 
way to the field by his double, who steps from the bushes with a dripping rapier : 
** You come too late.” 

Let us hope most earnestly that Secret Agent is not realistic, for we should 
certainly lose any war in which critical spying missions were entrusted to so 
amateurish an agent as the Ashenden of this British picture. John Gielgud plays 
a rather colourless part well enough, but Mr. Somerset Maugham would scarcely 
recognize the hero of his Genevan stories, who spent a good deal of time waiting 
drearily at street corners in the rain and had no chance to fall in love with so 
dazzlingly inefficient a fellow-spy as the Elsa of the film, played by Miss 
Madeleine Carroll. The adolescent vanities of the “ hairless Mexican” are 
rendered with amusing verve by Peter Lorre, and the film works up to an 
exciting climax on the grand scale, but Alfred Hitchcock, directing it for 
Gaumont, never believes in the story and becomes absorbed mainly in adorning 
it with ingenious by-play. 

A word, finally, about These Three, an American tale of two young school- 
mistresses whose school is ruined by scandal born from the precocious lying of 
one of the children. The cast includes Miriam Hopkins, Merle Oberon and Joel 
McCrea, and the treatment of unusual dramatic issues is perceptive and sincere, 
but it is the children who make the film. These schoolgirls act with tremendous 
vim, fairly driving the grown-ups off the screen. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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MUSIC—COVENT GARDEN AND THE 
STO V A: 


Oe ces TTO and Aida stand at the two poles of Verdi’s creative world as 

far as the general public is concerned. There are not many performances 
of any of Verdi’s works before Rigoletto or after Aida ; for some unknown 
reason neither Otello nor Falstaff has ever had a great popular success. Rigoletto 
is Verdi’s first unquestioned masterpiece and there will always be some 
musicians who prefer the spontaneity and rough directness of this early work 
to the magnificent mastery and ease of Verdi’s last period. 

The performance at Covent Garden was good, but not outstanding. 
Alexander de Sved’s Rigoletto was broadly conventional: but there were 
occasions when his superiority as an actor, if not as a singer, made his per- 
formance really remarkable. One of these was the opening of the third act, 
when he appears in the Duke’s palace to reclaim his daughter, half-crazed with 
grief and playing his clown’s part with an appalling macabre brokenness : 
another was the end of the whole work, when the clown finds that it is his 
- daughter who has been murdered instead of her seducer. Marguerite Perras’ 
Gilda was rather rough, and rather too self-conscious for a young girl. Her voice 
is not flexible, and it was a surprise to hear in her dying whispers a small, pure 
tone far more agreeable than the forced largeness of the rest of her singing. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi does not act at all: but his voice is often beautiful. He 
has specialized in the fullest possible tone on all notes above the tenor high G, 
to the comparative neglect of the middle and lower registers of his voice. The 
part of the Duke was therefore admirably suited to him, except in the matter of 
appearance : and there rather more elaborate make-up might have done a great 
deal. His Questa o quella and La donna é mobile were well done in the correct 
bravura manner: but his wooing of Gilda was correspondingly bad. Vocally, 
the greatest pleasure of the evening was provided by Ezio Pinza in the minute 
part of Sparafucile. Pinza is one of the greatest Italian basses living, who is 
appearing at Covent Garden in the smallest bass parts, for some reason obscure 
to the public. Volkoff’s setting was very successful: and the arrangement with 
the orchestra in the distance (Act I) a great improvement on past performances. 

Aida bears the traces of having been commissioned for the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The splendours planned for the Khedive pall a little: and the 
conquered Abyssinians dragged in behind Lauri-Volpi’s triumphal car were 
rather too topical. But the music has not aged by a single day. Elizabeth Rethberg 
has a beautifully clear and firm voice: and though she has not the passion and 
the abandon necessary for a great Aida, her singing was always beautiful and in 
the cooler, more visionary music of the Nile scene she was perfect. Lauri-Volpi 
looked anything but an Egyptian general: and as usual he acted not at all, a 
matter of regret but not great importance in Rigoletto, a major disaster in the part 
of Radames. Never for one moment did he give the impression of nobility, either 
in his singing or his appearance: and Italian audiences spoil tenors who can 
sing, in the words of Mr. Belloc, “ very loud and high.” Gertrud Wettergren 
was a complete antithesis. She looked beautiful and, without any really great 
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vocal gift, she managed to make a great and sympathetic figure of Amneris, who 
is too often a middle-aged woman of failing charms in whose passion for the 
young soldier there is something slightly improper. She acted well from the 
start: but she saved all her vocal powers for the last act and the difficult task of 
combining passionate pleading with dignity and some kind of reserve natural to 
her position. Again Ezio Pinza gave a beautiful performance of a minute part 
(Ramfis), while the larger bass role (Pharaoh) was massacred by Robert Easton, 
who gave the illusion that a minor canon from some small cathedral town had 
wandered on to the Covent Garden stage. 


* * * 


It was interesting to compare with Covent Garden the Old Vic performance 
of Falstaff, conducted by Warwick Braithwaite and produced by Sumner 
Austin. The translation was beyond praise. Boito’s conflation of the Merry 
Wives and Henry IV made a magnificent libretto in the first place: and Mr. 
Procter-Gregg contrived to reintroduce a true Shakespearian ring into his 
translation. The orchestra were alive and played with far greater musical under- 
standing than the Covent Garden orchestra under Sig. Bellezza. The lyrical 
passages between Anne and Fenton were the least satisfactory parts of the 
opera: and there were occasional bad lapses in the production—gestures and 
horseplay which would have suited the Palladium but were an insult to Verdi’s 
packed score, Shakespeare’s humour and Boito’s taste. Until such things as 
these are impossible at the Old Vic Covent Garden will continue to appeal not 
only to the snobs of music but to all people of sensibility, as being safe from that 
particular kind of outrage. Mr. Clifford Deri’s Falstaff was a wonderful per- 
formance for a young and comparatively inexperienced singer. His voice has an 
admirable richness and roundness, not perhaps quite enough flexibility, but a 
really musical quality which stood out from the women’s voices as an Italian 
voice stands out from among English. He had difficulty with the quick parlando 
passages, which was natural, and he showed a slight tendency to overact: but 
on the whole his performance was full of the greatest promise. Morgan Jones’ 
Fenton was rather tight and formal: but he, too, shows promise as a light tenor 
in lyrical parts. Joan Cross (Anne) has a pretty voice, but she does not seem to 
make the best use of it: and the Fairy Queen’s song in the last act was rather 
thin and brittle. The performance as a whole was distinctly good: and the 
ensembles showed evidence of solid rehearsing. If there are still many things 
the Old Vic Opera can learn from Covent Garden, there are not a few things 
Covent Garden might learn from the Old Vic. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


FANFARE BINDINGS 


HE Fanfare bindings which Mr. Hobson describes in this handsome 

book* (written in French, printed at the Chiswick Press, and illustrated 
by a series of 37 collotype plates, many of them in colour) got that name from a 
binding made in 1829 for a book called Fanfares et corvées abbadiques, printed 
in 1613. It was bound in an imitation of the elaborately-tooled manner attributed 
by some to Nicolas and Clovis Eve, binders to the French king, 1578-1634, and 
by others claimed as a national style, which bibliographers have since called 
“‘ Fanfare.” It is believed that all the original bindings in the style were the work 
of Paris bookbinders. In a Fanfare binding the whole ground is covered with a 
design built up with small tools and divided by fillets and strapwork into 
compartments, each of them except the middle one filled with some ornament 
—an arabesque, a bird, a flower, or, especially, a spray of foliage. Mr. Hobson 
finds that all these elements were used in decorative art before they were intro- 
duced into bookbindings. The best of the Fanfare bindings are magnificent ; 
but, as Horne pointed out many years ago, they lack the logical sequence of ideas 
which is a condition of the finest work in every art. Mr. Hobson’s frontispiece 
shows a volume of Bellarmine from the King’s Library at Windsor. Its rich 
crimson Fanfare binding bears the arms of Scotland between the initials I. R. 
Scottish bibliographers will wince at being told in the caption that they are the 
“* Armes de Facques Ler, rot d’Ecosse.” 

In his book Mr. Hobson traces also the history and discusses the significance of 
the closed §, which is found on many bindings and in decoration of other 
kinds also. It is best known to us perhaps in the collar of $$ worn by English 
monarchs and statesmen in Tudor times and still worn by the Lord Chief 
Justice. Mr. Hobson thinks that Henry IV of England may have adopted it as 
being the initial letter of his motto, ‘‘ Soverayne ! Soverayne ! Soverayne !” 
(How well I remember Dean Farrar expounding that device—the motto “ of a 
usurper ”—when showing Henry’s tomb at Canterbury to a party of us in 1897 !) 
Later it was used by the Tudor sovereigns, and was also adopted by the Albret- 
Bourbons. Thence it came to be taken as a canting emblem signifying fidelity 
and loyalty—‘‘ Ferme-esse,” especially but not exclusively to the person of 
Henri Quatre and to the dynasty which he founded. 


SIGNATUREt 


AM overdue in welcoming the second number of Signature ; but that 
matters less than it might for any other periodical, for its articles are of lasting 
and not merely ephemeral interest. The wise student, indeed, will in due time 
bind the numbers into volumes and set them beside The Fleuron as a valuable 
chronicle of much that is best in modern book-production. In the present 


* Les Reliures 4 la Fanfare : Le Probléme de l’S fermé. Par G. D. Hobson, M.V.O. 
Imprimé par The Chiswick Press, London. 10 gus. and 5 gns. 
+ Signature. No. 2. Thrice yearly. 37, Museum Street, W.C. 3s. 
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number, for instance, Mr. Barnett Freedman gives an historical account of 
lithography, and urges its importance 


as a method of printing the original work of artists . . . [which] far exceeds any 
other process known. The immense range and strength of tonality that can be 
obtained, the clarity and precision of delicate and fine work, and the delightful ease 
of manipulation by the artist directly on to stone, plate, transfer-paper or celluloid 
gives to Auto-Lithography a supreme advantage over other autographic methods. 


And he adds that “no method of photographic reproduction can ever be 
satisfactory to the artist.” Amongst the English artists who have practised 
lithography “in which they took a very lively interest,” he quotes the names of 
Blake, Bonnington, Cotman, Prout amongst the ancients, and Whistler, Shan- 
non, Ricketts, Pennell, E. J. Sullivan and Sir William Rothenstein of the 
moderns. The number is illustrated with two original lithographs in colour, both 
printed at Prague, and another folding plate shows a coloured lithograph in the 
various stages of its printing from the key impression in black to the application 
of the fifth and last colour. Mr. Freedman’s book-jackets, seen on many lately- 
published books, show what good use may be made of lithography for that 
purpose by one who knows how to use it. 

Mr. Desmond Flower writes of ‘‘ Modern English Handwriting ”’ with some 
excellent examples in the modern Italian hand by Alfred Fairbank and others, 
‘who practise it in their ordinary correspondence ; and Mr. John Carter shows 
the “‘ Woodcut Calligraphy”? of Mr. Reynolds Stone. 


952 i Square GS 
a 30 Montagu Square <2 
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London W1 Welbeck 0760 


A CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS AND PRINTING* 


HIS admirable little compilation embraces the history of book-production 

from the building of the library at Alexandria somewhere about 300 B.c. 
‘down to the issue of the first number of Signature from the Curwen Press towards 
the end of 1935. Between these epoch-making dates the authors recall the chief 
discoveries, inventions and fashions which have advanced or modified book- 
making at any period or in any country. Writing, printing, papyrus, vellum, 
paper, letterpress printing, type-founding, machine-composition, photographic 
reproduction, it is all there, with the names and dates of great craftsmen and 
inventors in each kind. ‘The index of some 1,500 names or subjects is an easy 
key to this rich store of concise information. Some of it is a little naive: the 
Poliphilus of 1499, for instance, is quoted as an “ early example of period print- 
ing’’; and Caxton’s Gold Legend as a device to “‘ outplay”’ the supposed 
opposition of Church and State to an English Bible. But a little chaff is allowable 
and inevitable amid so much good grain. Henceforth I shall have the book at 
my elbow when I write these Notes ; and I counsel any who would learn the 
history of book-production in detail to have recourse to it too. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


/ | ‘HE auction rooms are showing considerable animation at present in the 

matter of rare- books and manuscripts. Perhaps the most remarkable 
single item which has lately actually been sold as 1 write these words is a long 
letter, four pages folio, from John Keats to his brother Thomas, written on 
August 3rd, 1818. It was sent from Scotland and contains an account of the 
poet’s ascent of Ben Nevis, besides the sonnet he wrote on the mountain and 
74 lines of humorous verse. At Sotheby’s, on May 6th, it was bought for £1,600 
by the Rosenbach Company, of Philadelphia. A page of seventeen lines, a 
fragment of a manuscript draft of the second part of Lamia, was sold to Messrs. 
Quaritch for £460 in the same sale. But apart from this there are at least three 
notable sales announced, which, though they have not as I write yet taken 
place, will have done so before these notes appear. At Sotheby’s on May ioth, 
an auction of illuminated manuscripts includes an English Psalter, of the middle 
of the thirteenth century, which is of great beauty. It was made at Evesham 
Abbey, in Worcestershire, and is the first of the important books, long known 
to have been produced there, to be traced. Of its decorations a full page minia- 
ture of the Crucifixion, and a smaller head of Christ, the latter by an artist of 
the St. Albans School, are especially fine. The history of this manuscript, which 
comes to the sale-room from Lord Dalhousie’s library, is not known, but it 
seems at one time to have belonged to Richard Earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans, brother of King Henry II. On May 25th the same auctioneers will 
have sold a really extraordinary series of manuscripts by Arnold Bennett, 
together with a large correspondence both from and to him. Perhaps the most 
notable lot is the manuscript of The Old Wives’ Tale, the whole of which Bennett 
wrote, with a minimum of correction, in an upright calligraphy, with coloured 
initial letters to each chapter, which he devised in order to make his manuscripts 
works of art in themselves. Finally, at Hodgson’s, on May 2ist, there will have 
been dispersed a number of old books from the Lawes-Wittewronge library, at 
Rothamsted, among them a large number of tracts and news-letters of the Civil 
War period. These have survived in astonishing condition—uncut, with the 
original stitching, and in many instances unopened since the day of publication 
some time in the sixteen-forties. To students of early English journalism this 
series is of very great interest. 


ESSRS. QUARITCH recently issued a catalogue, Number 517, con- 

taining English books from 1483 to 1925, the selection being based upon 
the Annals of English Literature, published by the Oxford University Press. 
This is a breath-taking list indeed, containing, as it does, Lydgate’s translation 
of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, 1494, for £2,250; a first folio of Shakespeare, 
1625, for £15,000; Milton’s Poems of 1645 for £450; a Vicar of Wakefield, 
1766, for £350; an uncut Sense and Sensibility, 1811, for £275 ; and a vast 
number of other famous and valuable books. I suppose there is no other firm in 


existence which to-day could match this list. 
I, A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THOMAS ANSTEY GUTHRIE ~ 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
A LONG RETROSPECT. By F. Anstey. Oxford University Press (Milford). 


15s. 

E are not inclined to take our humorists too seriously, when they are 

serious, or at any rate profound; and there are but few to whom the name 
of Hood suggests the “‘ Autumn”? ode or the metrics of ‘‘ The Haunted House.” 
Somewhere in The Giant’s Robe, his second and perhaps most self-revealing 
novel (which, with New Grub Street, can surely share the honours of being the 
best latterday fictional treatment of the splendours and miseries of authorship), 
F. Anstey—he tells us in this autobiography how his T became F—writes to the 
effect that if a writer has a cheap soul his writing is bound to disclose it. The 
passage refers to Mark Ashburn’s “‘ improvements ”’ in the novel of the supposed 
dead friend Holroyd, which he was claiming as his own work, “ improve- 
ments ”’ denounced later as inequalities by the reviewers. Vincent Holroyd may 
be taken as a self-portrait ; there was nothing of Mark Ashburn in his creator. 
Nor was there anything aggressively Victorian, except in solidity of treatment, 
and, like Aristotle, putting the plot foremost—and, through the influence of the 
detective story, we are coming back to Aristotle. A mind of remarkable edge and 
penetration, an instinctive scorn of display and pretence, bitterer than du 
Maurier’s—together with something of a poet’s fantasy, these with patience, and 
its converse, a refusal to be hurried, were the specific gifts of one who was some- 
thing far greater than a Victorian humorist. 

A poet’s fantasy !| Nowhere is this better shown than in the recollections of 
childhood in the ’60’s with which this volume, so rich in anecdote, opens. Here 
you have a far more wide-eyed and credulous little boy than the “‘ gosse ” of 
Father and Son. At seventy-six the images of things seen and played with have 
come back undimmed by senility, with a magical atmosphere that only age can 
give : one phrase will serve as instance, ‘‘ the dazzle and heave of the unfamiliar 
sea.” We are not told who served as the model of that wonderful wicked uncle 
who was responsible for the Garuda stone, but we can easily dream him into the 
“‘ dere Uncle Robert,” who “ invariably promised us that the next time we came 
he would make soup for us in a certain lacquer gipsy cauldron on three poles 
which was one of the ornaments on the mantelpiece.’’ Cherishers of Vice Versd 
may prefer the liberal chapter that follows on the original ‘‘ Dr. Grimstone ”— 
“ Dulcie ” they will not find till a chapter or so later—and at the end there is a 
feast for dog-lovers ; but those who attach sanctity to toys and nursery presences 
will be deeply grateful for the first forty-four pages. . 

As a literary chronicle these memoirs, like a sea, surge and sweep around two 
rocks twenty-seven years apart, the success of the first novel in 1882, and that of 
the dramatized The Brass Bottle in 1909. 'The author’s modest and alarming 
candour refuses to admit as a success anything that did not please the vaster 
public. Success to him was clearly something that brings down the house. He 
had extraordinary luck at the start, and nothing impresses one with more 
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admiration for him than his refusal to follow up Vice Versd with a second 
farcical metamorphosis. “‘ I allowed too much time to pass between my various 
books,” he writes, ‘and when one appeared it was found to be in a totally 
different vein from that of the last.” Even so, public opinion, and, it may well be, 
his position on the staff of Punch—his word-pictures of Linley Sambourne, 
Phil May, and the recurrent noble Nestorian figure of Sir John Tenniel are not 
easily forgotten—kept his essays in the craft of serious fiction down to three ; 
and these are only failures from the utilitarian standpoint of the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number. Of The Giant’s Robe something has been said ; that 
a previous story had been written round a similar theme troubled its creator, but 
need not trouble us. All the people, even the “ comics,” are what Mr. E. M. 
Forster calls “‘ round.” The influence of George Eliot has saved the writer from 
producing Dickensian marionettes. In The Pariah something much bolder was 
attempted, and the success is that of a large crowded canvas by Frith. It is, of 
course, a thoroughly unpopular book, and those to whom Anstey Guthrie 
means merely guffaw will always rejoice that its creation fascinated him but did 
not bring enjoyment. The hero is described as “ insignificant-looking, with a 
white face, hair parted in a plume, mouth opened loosely from very evident 
embarrassment, a blunt common nose like his father’s,” and this vulgar person 
(the year was 1889) addresses the heroine, of the Lady Clara Vere de Vere type, 
but undeniably upper middle-class, as ‘‘ Miss,’’ and his doglike fidelity goes 
‘unrewarded at the end. Yet this novel is brimful, in descriptions and speeches, 
of the minutest observation, the highlights accurately disposed throughout the 
groups, with a precision of which Wilkie Collins, who could sometimes bring off 
this sort of milieu, but generally in the “‘ flat,’”” was incapable. If a hesitating 
reader wants to sample The Pariah, let him read ‘‘ English Exclusiveness ”’ (the 
first chapter) and that entitled “In a Balcony”? (most authors would have 
written “‘On’”’). The pitch is perhaps hardly higher than Trollope, but the 
fingering is as good as Maria Edgeworth at her best. 

We now know that the production of this neglected work synchronized with 
the death of the author’s brother-in-law, to whom he was much attached. Perhaps 
if George Millar had lived he might have persuaded the creator of Margot 
Chevening against the conclusion that “‘ if it had proved a success I should have 
continued to write serious novels, but it was obviously not worth while to go 
through so much again for such a result.”’ 

A minor character in The Pariah is called Maberly, and in 1896, Anstey 
Guthrie departed from his resolve so far as to bring out anonymously The 
Statement of Stella Maberly, as terrifying a long short-story as The Turn of the 
Screw. In a neurotic and psychological age it should have a wide appeal, and the 
author’s explanation of the central situation to an enquirer in 1927, is here 
quoted for the first time, so as to be set on record in the paper that printed his 
article on Labiche : 


My memory of my own work is poor, but so far as I can say I left it to the reader 
to put his own interpretation on the story—either to accept Stella’s story as the 
actual truth, or as that of a madwoman. My own theory was, I think, that she had a 
predisposition to insanity, had fallen violently in love with her friend’s fiancé, who 
did not respond in the least, if he was even aware of it. That she had killed her rival, 
and had partly imagined, partly invented, the story that Evelyn’s dead body was 
possessed by an evil spirit, and had brought herself to believe it even in her saner 
moments—possibly because it seemed to her to justify what she had done. 
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Such an idea is far nearer a poet’s way of thinking than a novelist’s, and it does 
not surprise one to learn that the conception of The Brass Bottle came out of a 
reading of Rossetti’s Rose Mary. 

The difficulties’ of englishing Moliére, of producing a play, and the fallacy 
of an initial dramatic success are elaborated at great length in the latter part of 
A Long Retrospect. Here, too, are plenty of humours in the accounts of journeys 
abroad with the Provost of Eton, music-hall snatches, sayings of British working 
men and others during the war, notes of inn-signs and epitaphs, and last but not 
least the specimens of the queer drawings with which this fantastic mind regaled 
its leisure. The reviewer has, or thinks he has, detected only one lapse of memory 
on the author’s part. On page 203, he says that he got no material, or at least 
nothing that he ever made use of, at a Hydropathic at Ilkley in 1884. An 
illustration of an elderly Yorkshire lady by Bernard Partridge comes immediately 
to mind, and the words to it can belong to nothing but Voces Popult. 


IRISH LITERATURE 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


IRISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA. In the English language. A short 
history. By STEPHEN Gwynn. Nelson. 6s. 


HEN one is reviewing a book about a subject on which one is better 

informed than usual the temptation to write on the subject rather than 
the book is great. With Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s summary of Irish literature the 
temptation is rather easier to resist in so far as he has written it in the large, 
sweeping, familiar way so beloved of the essay-writing reviewer—his summary 
could hardly be summarized further. On the other hand his method leaves little 
room for detailed comment since he has been sparing of detail, especially towards 
the latter half, and I hardly think one could collect from him very many facts, 
even the essential dates, about such writers as /Z, Stephens, O’Flaherty, or 
O’Casey. He has summarized the growth not the incidents. And, again, he has 
not been very ambitious here—the implications of the journey towards the 
present condition of Irish letters are not stated expressly, which makes his book 
somewhat inconsequential. One may not find fault with a man’s method, but 
when the method does not exploit its own opportunities—in this case the 
opportunity of treating a compact history thematically—one cannot help 
feeling dissatisfied. 

However, Mr. Gwynn is not without a form of thesis. He says :-— 


This book sketches a movement which, at first scarcely conscious, began almost a 
century ago to be deliberately directed and forwarded. . . . The movement has so 
far succeeded that its growth is a fact of Irish history, and cannot be understood 
without reference to the political development of the country. I have tried to make 
this connection clear throughout. 


My reason for not being entirely happy about this thesis is that the nature of the 
effects of this peculiar political development has not been analysed. It produced 
a literature, says Mr. Gwynn, but what flavour, quality, tendency, character, the 
literature so produced has so far displayed, he does not attempt to say: and it 
may well be too soon to say. Still, we should have liked him to have had a shot at 


Strupy oF Two SHIpPs 


Sepia drawing by CLAUDE GELLE£E, called LE LORRAIN 
(1600-1682) 
From the collection of the late Henry Oppenheimer, to be sold at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, on July roth-28th 
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it. Otherwise, for example, the appearance of a Celtic Twilight school seems an 
odd result of political strife. And if this movement towards autonomy was 
liberal in its intention where does the Joyce-O’Flaherty-O’Casey school of 
devastators find its origin ? Apparently one needs a thesis of a more explanatory 
nature than one defined by such a succession of chapters as :—The National 
Literature, Tom Moore, The Young Ireland Movement, The Period of the Land 
Revolution, The Revival of Gaelic, The Beginnings of the Irish Drama. These 
certainly indicate that the poetry and drama of the period before the Great War 
arose out of a political self-consciousness, and Mr. Gwynn has, in that regard, 
done an admirable piece of work in clarifying the origins of Anglo-Irish literature 
but he does not thereby define that literature which has now so many strands in 
it—realism, lyricism, regionalism, satire, political nationalism, etc.—that one 
would like very much to know whether this variety is the disorder that precedes 
an orderly condition, where definitions again become self-evident, or the sign 
that Anglo-Irish literature has lost its distinctive character and become merged 
into the European chaos. Wherefore I should have preferred a theme that 
converged directly on the present condition of Anglo-Ireland so that the 
“movement” to which he refers in the passage I have quoted should not appear 
to end in a riot. And if it has so ended—might we not be told some of the 
possible reasons why ? 

This criticism aside, we can find nothing but admiration for the chapters on 
the way. They contain some masterly summaries, especially those dealing with 
Maria Edgeworth, Carleton, the Banims, Lever and Moore. In dealing with the 
revival of Gaelic one might have wished a more thorough account of the work of 
the ‘‘ landlord class ” whose interest was immense and whose representatives, 
like Emily Lawless, and indeed, Yeats, or Lady Gregory, secured that Anglo- 
Irish literature should be literary and not merely nationalist. There, again, we 
come back to the theme: for, to-day, when the native tenant-stock is in power 
the only literature held in any honour by the mass of the people is nationalist, or 
pietistic literature. Irish literature, from being de-Davisized by Yeats is in 
danger of being de Valera-ized by the mob. (Witness the ca-canny policy of the 
new Abbey Theatre, the censorship, and the rise of a criticism whose sole 
criterion is “‘ Valid-if-Traditional.”’) Curiously, Mr. Gwynn’s least effective 
chapters deal with the theatre ; in fact, I have to say that in my judgment this side 
of his book is virtually scamped, and as far as Yeats is concerned, entirely 
inadequate. The “. . . and Drama ”’ of the title must have been an afterthought. 

It issolely that they might be corrected in a later edition that I list a few slips. 
Dunbar is not Chaucer’s contemporary ; Chaucer died 100 years before Dunbar. 
I can hardly believe that any peasant will recite medizval Irish to-day ; why, 
even in the sixteenth-century book of the Dean of Lismore, as in the MacLagan 
collection from which Macpherson took so much material, the poems are in 
modern Gaelic. Yeats is misquoted badly on page 109. Some misprints are 
bearna for bearla, Gull for Goll, various Gaelic names, such as that of O’Cualan 
for O’Coileain, and MacLiammore for MacLiamm6ir; and it is certainly news 
to me that this actor is an Aran islander, while Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan’s Mud 
and Purple is prose, not verse. For later editions I suggest a list of writers, with 
dates, since otherwise those who may turn to this summary for reference will 
regret (as I have suggested at the beginning) that Mr. Gwynn has given such. 
short service in the mere matter of factual information. | 
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PALMERSTON 


By J. L. HAMMOND 
LORD PALMERSTON. By H. C. F. BELL. Longmans. Two volumes. 42s. 


ROFESSOR BELL has laid all students of nineteenth-century history 

under an obligation by this close and detailed study of Palmerston’s career. 
Palmerston’s official career was very nearly as long as Gladstone’s for he was 
first in office in 1809, and he was Prime Minister in 1865, and Gladstone was 
first in office in 1834 and Prime Minister in 1894. But Gladstone never sat in 
the unreformed House of Commons and Palmerston was an active minister 
during the war with Napoleon. His experience was therefore more varied and his 
political development has a special interest of its own. He was, perhaps, the most 
representative spokesman of the England that held power between the first and 
the second Reform Bills. His successes and his failures as Foreign Minister, his 
likes and his dislikes, reflect the temper of the time. His manners and his style 
attracted confidence and affection. Thus he could hold his own against the 
opposition of the most powerful characters of the time and survive even the 
attacks in which Cobden, Gladstone, Bright and Disraeli joined forces against 
him. This alone would give great interest to his career for it might have been 
supposed that this England would have been more ready to follow the men of 
its own generation, like Cobden and Bright, than an aristocrat from the ancient 
régime. But this descendant of an Irish family was the most complete John 
Bull by nature and he understood Englishmen perfectly. Also he had been sent to 
Edinburgh for part of his education (like Lansdowne and John Russell) and this 
had brought him at an early stage into relations with the political forces that 
helped to mould politics after the Reform Bill. 

By length of service, as well as by the character and importance of his career 
at the Foreign Office, Palmerston is easily the most interesting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the nineteenth century. Like Canning and Castlereagh, he had a 
definite policy of his own. He was convinced that the best thing that could 
happen to the world would be the spread of self-government on the model of the 
ten-pound English constitution and that England’s foreign policy, so far as it was 
not determined by more direct interests, should aim at encouraging this develop- 
ment. Insome cases the two aims might clash and then, of course, direct interests 
prevailed. In any question, for example, that concerned her communications with 
the East, England had to remember that she was mistress of India and forget, if 
necessary, that she was the pioneer of parliamentary government. In pursuing 
this policy, Palmerston had some brilliant successes and some sensational 
defeats. His most fortunate spell at the Foreign Office was his first. During the 
Grey Government he saved the newly-created independence of Belgium 
attacked by the Tories at home and threatened by the despotic Powers of 
Europe who regarded this new Belgian State as a breach in the reactionary 
system of Vienna. In that term of office it is to be noted Palmerston, perhaps 
under Grey’s influence, avoided the swagger and the bluff which so often marked 
his administration in later life. ‘The key to Palmerston’s success is the key to his 
failures. For his policy demanded above everything else friendship with France. 
The despotic Powers of Europe were concerned to maintain the system of 
Vienna ; indeed, these Treaties had in their eyes the same importance that the 
Treaty of Versailles has had in the eyes of French statesmen like Poincaré. It 
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followed that in all the struggles provoked either by liberal or by revolutionary 
movements on the Continent, England could count on no help or sympathy for 
any except from France. To preserve a good understanding between the two 
Governments that might be expected to take a sympathetic view of liberalism 
needed wisdom and self-restraint on both sides. Those qualities were discovered 
in the first difficulties over Belgium. How far Palmerston, how far Louis Philippe 
is to be blamed for the later misunderstandings is a question of balance. But Mr. 
Bell says justly of Palmerston’s outburst in 1841, that it was unpardonable, and 
that it gave weight to Peel’s later charge against him that it was his habit “ to 
fester every wound.” Palmerston paid an immediate penalty, for Guizot in 
oo wrecked his great plan for a Five Treaty Power against the slave 
trade. 

The same problem presented itself in a different form in Palmerston’s later 
career. Napoleon the Third combined in a manner that bewildered his age a 
romantic feeling for popular causes and a selfish regard for his dynastic 
interests. An English Foreign Minister who wanted to help Italy or 
Hungary or the Poles had to use what was good in this strange and erratic figure. 
Palmerston unfortunately combined John Bull’s enthusiasm for liberty with his 
deep suspicion of the French Emperor. In this he went much farther than 
many of the leading statesmen of his age. Disraeli, like Cobden, was far more 
ready to trust Napoleon, for he joined Cobden in welcoming Napoleon’s 
’ proposal for an Anglo-French agreement to limit naval armaments. Un- 
happily, Palmerston’s fear of Napoleon neutralized to a great extent his 
ardour for liberty and the sight of him cracking his whip in the face of 
despots, while the unhappy Poles were left to their fate, excited resentment 
among most self-respecting Englishmen. All the strong popular feeling for 
Poland in England and France was wasted by the failure of their Governments. 

Palmerston’s career as Prime Minister was chiefly important for its obstructive 
effect. Mr. Bell says that he “‘ has not attempted to show what Palmerston did 
so much as what he thought and therefore what he wished to do.” In this way 
he can find praise for Palmerston’s pity for the Irish tenants although Palmerston 
resisted and prevented agrarian reform in Ireland at atime when comparatively 
small concessions might have averted the great disaster of the long quarrel be- 
tween the two countries. Palmerston’s death was in this sense like the breaking 
of a long frost and it was followed by the great flood of reforms that made the 
seventies so different from the sixties. But if Palmerston was negative and 
conservative in the main, there were questions, as Mr. Bell points out, on which 
he was ahead of Gladstone. The letter he sent Gladstone in his last illness on the 
proposal to give half-holidays on Saturday to civil service clerks contained 
some truths that Gladstone’s Treasury-hardened mind found it difficult to 
assimilate. Mr. Bell quotes Bright’s remark when Palmerston died, that he 
wished there were more to praise. No reader of Mr. Bell’s pages, however much 
he will find to blame, will be as hard put to it as was Bright to find something to 
praise. Palmerston’s efforts to destroy the slave trade, if they stood alone would 
entitle him to lasting fame. “‘ It died slowly,” says Mr. Bell, “and died hard, 
succumbing to blows of which the old Premier’s were still the most persistent 
and the most vigorous.” In that long struggle, Palmerston had to combat the 
indifference of the Admiralty and the mistaken views of men like Bright himself, 
but he lived long enough to see Abraham Lincoln hang an American trader for 
piracy and the last great obstacles disappear. 
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MR. MICHAEL ROBERTS’ POEMS 
POEMS. By Micuaet Roserts. Cape. 55. 


/ \HE reader of this collection of poems will be struck first by their 

resemblance in temper to the poems of Mr. Auden and Mr. Day Lewis, a 
resemblance which is due primarily to the fact that Mr. Roberts sees the present 
state of society in pretty much the same terms as they do, and feels the same 
need for action. But there is a great difference in feeling, in spontaneous response, 
between Mr. Roberts and these other two poets, and this, it seems to me, is 
because he has a natural faith, or a faith in nature, which they do not have, and 
finds himself compelled to confront that faith with the need for action, test them 
upon each other, and find a resolution in which both are justified. How severe 
and how honest this testing process is may be judged by quoting the first and 
last verse of one of the poems : 


They will come back, the quiet days, 
Rosemary, myrtle, lavender, 

And spring returning, leaf by leaf, 

To the quiet heart, the single mind. .. . 


Through bombs, and teargas, through the acute 
Machine-gun rattling answer, strict 
Self-knowledge, dark rebellion, death 

In the shuttered streets, through barricades, 
And doors flung open in the wind, 

They will come back. 


That is a statement of the preoccupation behind most of these poems, which 
gives them their unity and their immediately moving quality. Time enters far 
more into them than into Mr. Auden’s and Mr. Day Lewis’s poems, though 
hardly ever openly, but rather as an implication deepening the sense. The 
symbol in which Mr. Roberts finds this resolution of normal human existence 
with the constant need for effort is the mountains, the most austere and the 
most timeless symbol that he could have chosen. Almost all the best poetry in 
this book comes from this confrontation, as in “ Val d’Isére,”’ ‘‘ Levanna,” 
“ And if this Mountain cease,” and “‘ Elegy for the Fallen Climbers,” a very fine 
poem. Where the symbolism is implicit merely the effect is both legitimate and 
moving, for then the actual imaginative identification comes through ; where 
it is deliberate, the effect strikes one sometimes as unconvincing : 


Somewhere above the step, the springs of action 

Rise, and the snow falls, and the séracs ; and the green glacier-ice 
Moves down like history, or like the huge 

Slow movement of a nation’s mind. 


A poet should not rationalize his vision ; to do so is always to falsify it and to 
descend to a prose, discursive treatment of the subject. This is the great fault of 
contemporary poetry: the increasing tendency of intellectual implication to 
take the place of imagination. Mr. Roberts falls into it far less than most of his 
contemporaries, and his imaginative vision has no need of it; for at its best 
that vision is a true poetic creation. 


EDWIN MUIR 
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MR. YEATS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
DRAMATIS PERSON. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


Baoan GIDE has remarked that the real objection to the Symbolist 
school was its lack of curiosity about life. In these new contributions to 
the “ Autobiographies” of Mr. Yeats, life itself plays a predominant part so 
that we can trace clearly the growing conflict between artistic theory and lively, 
but painful experience. For, here, the poet deals with his return to Ireland at 
the close of the nineties when the national movement was increasing in power. 
/Estheticism had suffered a fatal blow in England with the downfall of Wilde ; 
even the decorous wallpaper designs of William Morris could hold no appeal 
for an agricultural country, obstinate in its traditions. But Mr. Yeats, still in 
his Celtic Twilight phase, was faced by a more important and popular problem. 
The Twilight school had attacked consistently the popular Irish belief that 
poetry has primarily a social function. The Gaelic poets of the eighteenth 
century considered the political affairs of Europe to be fit matter for their song. 
The Young Ireland poets of the revolutionary forties borrowed the rhetorical 
style which Macaulay used for lays of early Rome and adapted it to political 
and revolutionary ballads. The new artistic movement proved triumphant 
despite popular hostility, but a traditional link was destroyed. 

Dramatis Persone, 1896-1902, has already appeared in the pages of THE 
Lonpon Mercury and, as readers know, is concerned mainly with the exasper- 
ating, highly provocative personality of George Moore. As an ally in the Dublin 
literary movement, Moore was an embarrassing acquisition, for his early 
political attack on Parnell’s Ireland was still vividly remembered. His morals, too, 
were in doubt. Had he not already shocked Victorian England in the late eighties 
by introducing French novels and becoming the apostle of Zola? With 
characteristic wit and malice aforesaid, Moore promptly proceeded to laugh at 
his fellow-writers, invent extravagant situations, shock the Gaelic League, 
quarrel with bishops, and “‘ create ” copy for his immortal Hail and Farewell. 

But the sudden emergence of Synge proved that life is even more exciting 
than theories. Estrangement and The Death of Synge, which are extracts from a 
Diary kept by Mr. Yeats in 1909, deal with the period of the Playboy disturbance. 
The first extract echoes perhaps the self-conscious tone of De Profundis. 

To keep these notes natural and useful to me I must keep one note from leading 
on to another, that I may not surrender myself to literature. Every note must come as 

a casual thought, then it will be my life. Neither Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates 

wrote a book, for to do that is to exchange life for a logical process. 

But there is an increasing mood of bitterness, and the controversies of the time 
echo through these contemporary notes. Those familiar with the life and work 
of Synge, will realize that Mr. Yeats underestimates the strength of his 
character. He was essentially a fighter and by no means a mere victim 
of unpopular circumstance. The Playboy of the Western World was a challenge 
and even the Abbey Theatre has never dared to stage that truculent but out- 
rageously amusing play, The Tinker’s Wedding. Temperamentally estranged from 
the dramatic realism which Synge inaugurated, we find Mr. Yeats, even in these 
contemporary notes, preparing for his withdrawal into the aloofness of his later 


period. 


We too despise the mob and suffer at its hands, and when we are happiest we have 
some little post in the house of Duke Frederick where we watch the proud dreamless 
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world with humility, knowing that our knowledge is invisible and that at the first 

breath of ambition our dreams vanish. 

“The Bounty of Sweden,” which forms the last section of this book, brings 
us abruptly to the year 1923, when Mr. Yeats received the Nobel Prize. With 
much in that Swedish Court, where the arts are still officially recognized, he 
found himself in complete harmony. ‘“‘ I who have never seen a court, find 
myself before the evening is ended moved as if by some religious ceremony, 
though to a different end, for here it is Life herself that is praised.” But that 
unresolved conflict which conditions the mood of his later poetry quickly 
appears, and he is afflicted at once by his own highly critical intelligence, bringing 
with it a sense of unreality. This irreverent stranger ‘‘ commented abundantly 
upon all he saw: ‘ The smaller the nation, the grander the uniform.’ ‘ Well— 
they never got those decorations in war,’ and so on. He was certain that the 
breastplates of the sentries were made of tin, but added with a meditative 
voice, as though anxious to be fair, ‘ The breastplates of the English Horse 


Guards are also made of tin.’ ”’ 
AUSTIN CLARKE 


POTTED HARRIETTE WILSON 


THE FORTUNES OF HARRIETTE. By ANGELA THIRKELL. Hamish 
Hamilton. 1os. 6d. 


HREE editions of The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson have been published 

in the present century, two within quite recent years ; which is not bad 
going for a decidedly minor classic. Mrs. Thirkell, however, has had the pardon- 
able idea of making a more easily readable book, which, since she selects with 
judgment and comments with a nice humour, she has very easily succeeded in 
doing. Harriette, who was born in 1786 (suitably, in Mayfair, as Mrs. Thirkell 
establishes) of Anglo-Swiss parentage, touches life at more points than she may 
be said to touch literature. Meeting Byron, according to her own account, at a 
fancy-dress ball in 1814, she corresponded with him afterwards (if corres- 
pondence is the term for anything so one-sided) in letters that were printed for the 
first time in the Cornhill quite recently. She disapproved, as one of her profession 
might be expected to do, of Don Fuan : “ Dear adorable Lord Byron, don’t make 
a mere coarse old libertine of yourself.” 

These letters, quoted by Mrs. Thirkell, together with the opinion of Sir 
Walter Scott (“‘ There is some good retailing of conversations, in which the 
style of the speakers, so far as is known to me, is exactly imitated”), provide the 
best evidence that her Memoirs, published in 1825, are at least partially of her 
own composition. As Scott noted in the same passage of his fournal, ‘‘ She must 
have been assisted in the style, spelling, and diction, though the attempt at wit 
is very poor, and at pathos sickening.” As the modus operandi of the evangelical 
Stockdale was to offer distinguished gentlemen the privilege of exclusion for a 
mere two hundred guineas, we do not know how many conversational 
characterizations as racy as those of Sir William Abdy, Lord Alvanley, Lord 
Frederick Bentinck and the elder Lord Melbourne may have been lost to her 
pages, and consequently to Mrs. Thirkell’s. Both books, however, are on the 
whole long enough. 


P, P. HOWE 
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CO-OPERATIVE HISTORY 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. Edited by C. W. Previré- 
OrTON and Z. N. Brooke. Volume VIII. The Close of the Middle Ages.. 
Cambridge University Press. 5os. 


ITH the publication of this volume, one of the greatest historical 

undertakings of this generation reaches its appointed end. For the 
last quarter of a century, a group of scholars has been engaged upon the detailed: 
survey of the thousand years of history which separate classical antiquity from 
the emergence in outline of Modern Europe. The Cambridge Medieval History 
is, in the strictest sense of the words, an international enterprise. Its contributors. 
have been drawn from fourteen countries, other than Great Britain, and its 
editors have been remarkably successful in securing an objective presentation of 
the history of each country from the scholars, native or foreign, who are most 
competent to supply it. The History has been singularly free from the dogmatism. 
which assumes that a single writer can give a definitive narrative of a complex 
series of events, and in some ways the most valuable portion of the work is the 
bibliographical information which it contains. The reader who wishes to study a. 
particular aspect of medieval history from another standpoint or in greater detail 
is provided with precise references to recent work upon it. In the present volume, 
for example, eight closely-printed pages are devoted to the titles of modern pub- 
lications dealing with the single subject of Italian history in the fifteenth century. 
It is one of the chief merits of the History that it supplies in this way an elaborate 
foundation for the future study of the age with which it deals. 

To many readers, the co-operative survey of a period is less attractive than a 
study of the same period which reflects the mind of a single writer. It may be 
admitted that co-operation in a great historical enterprise limits the initiative 
of the individual historian. A work which is intended to represent the state 
of knowledge on a vast subject at a particular time is not the place for the 
expression of opinions which have not yet passed the test of criticism. But what- 
ever judgment may hereafter be passed on the History as a whole, it has at least. 
shown that a co-operative history can be something more than a mere record 
of ascertained fact. For one thing, amid much that is commonplace, there is. 
much admirable, much powerful, and some brilliant writing in these volumes. 
It is perhaps more important that a reader who studies them patiently will 
acquire, not only a succession of facts, but a sense of the slow movement of 
forces gradually working for the creation of a European state-system out of the 
chaos resulting from the impact of barbarian invasion on an over-centralized and 
over-civilized world. The attempt to re-create the political unity of Western. 
Europe in the age of Charlemagne, the long-sustained pretence that this. unity 
had actually been achieved in the Holy Roman Empire, the establishment of 
the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope, and the shifting of opinion by which it was 
undermined, are all revealed as factors making for the development of a world 
order which was both unique and transitory. Its collapse, and the rise of the local 
sovereignties from which the states of modern Europe are descended, form the 
matter of the present volume, and bring the History to an appropriate close. 

Insome ways, this volume, will be among the most useful of the series. ‘The con- 
tinental history of the fifteenth century has attracted few English students, and 
there is nothing in English at all comparable to the masterly “ epilogue” in 
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which Dr. Previté-Orton describes its tendencies. With few exceptions, even the 
central figures of the time are little known. The emperor Sigismund, who for 
a few years revived the international significance of the Empire, Margaret of 
Denmark, who united the three Scandinavian kingdoms, George Podiebrad of 
Bohemia and Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, each the brilliant ruler of a new 
type of national state, are dim figures to most English students. They are here 
placed in their proper relation to the general movement of European history. 
The growing national consciousness of the peoples of central Europe falls into 
place beside the centralization of the French monarchy and the failure to create 
a middle kingdom between France and Germany among the developments 
through which the fifteenth century anticipates the future. Moreover, the 
achievements and failures of secular statesmanship were closely related to 
the general movement of thought in an age when speculation was becoming 
emancipated from medieval prepossessions. The political conditions of the 
time produced a development of political theory of which an illuminating analysis 
is given here. The same conditions profoundly influenced the astonishing activity 
in literature, scholarship, and art, described in the last chapters of the volume, 
which makes the fifteenth century a living age for many who are not interested 
in the intricacies of an experimental diplomacy, or the rise and fall of ephemeral 
political associations. The volume is rightly entitled the Close of the Middle 
Ages, but in the period with which it deals, forces were liberated which are 


still operative in the modern world. 
F. M. STENTON 


A DEBATABLE COMEDY 


PEOPLE OF OUR CLASS. A comedy by St. JoHN Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 


HIS comedy has failed to find a producer. The reasons for its rejection 

have been various, and Mr. Ervine, discussing them in a preface and 
continuing to believe in his work, gives weight to two.. His younger characters 
are mostly women who despair of finding husbands in the governing class to 
which their family belonged before the war. No less a judge than Mr. Noel 
Coward considers that these women are overdrawn in their outspoken pre- 
occupation with sex. The other ground of refusal is the feeling among producers 
that the instantaneous religious conversion of one of the characters at a Salvation 
Army meeting lacks dramatic conviction. 

What nobody denies is the lively veracity with which the author has treated 
the case of a girl who, determined to get husband, home and children, adapts 
her own life and ways of thought to the conditions of the changed world and 
marries out of her class. Henry, the shop assistant, Henry’s father, the solid, 
self-respecting and realistic tradesman and Shena herself are all drawn with 
vigour and truth, and if the General, who represents the obsolescent order, 
has sometimes a dangerous resemblance to Colonel Blimp, the conflict of wills 
and ideas has intense reality and is fought tooth-and-nail. One may think that 
Mr. Ervine’s hostile critics are right and yet feel that the play was well worth 
publishing. It has the incidental and unique interest of including a long passage 
of dialogue written by Mr. Shaw. 

A. V. COOKMAN 
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THE CALEDONIAN ANTISYZYGY 
SCOTTISH ECCENTRICS. By HucH MacDrarmp. Routledge. 155. 


ss HE Caledonian antisyzygy” is a term that was given currency by 

4 Professor Gregory Smith, to denote the disconcertingly zigzag and 
antithetical habit of the Scottish mind, medizval in its sudden transitions from 
the real to the fantastic, and from solemnity to riotous fun and even profanity. 
This tendency, which could be illustrated by quotations from Dunbar, Knox, 
Burns, Hogg, Carlyle, and MacDiarmid, may have arisen from the clash of 
Celtic and Teutonic influences; it was intensified by Scotland’s failure to 
“receive” the Renaissance, and by the tormenting tyranny of her theocrats, 
which provoked many strange forms of mental escape. 

Mr. MacDiarmid is primarily a poet—one of the finest of living poets—and 
his lyrical impulse is bound up with passionate assertion of the freedom of a 
Scottish author to express himself completely and in relation to the whole world 
of thought and affairs—which he cannot do except as a Scot. That freedom was 
asserted, more or less, and in singularly various ways, by the distinguished Scots 
whom Mr. MacDiarmid has grouped in a gallery of eccentrics. 

It is in literature that Scottish eccentricity has been most effectively dis- 
played. Mr. MacDiarmid has a congenial subject, which he handles admirably, 
in Sir Thomas Urquhart, translator of Rabelais, biographer of the Admirable 
Crichton, and enlarger of the English vocabulary. “‘ Christopher North ”’ he 
accurately pictures as one of “‘ the hollow men,” “ a live lion stuffed with straw,” 
emitting some very creditable roars. Perfect examples of the “‘ antisyzygy ” are 
James Hogg’s Witch of Fife, and certain chapters of his Confessions of a Fanatic. 
Hogg’s occasional plunges into bathos are the lapses of a real poet imperfectly 
endowed with the faculty of self-criticism. In a totally different category are the 
solemn absurdities of M’Gonagall, who “‘ was not a bad poet ; still less a good 
bad poet. He was not a poet at all,’ but merely a lazy, ignorant, conceited man 
who knocked journalese into rough rhyming verses expressing the very spirit of 
Dundee. Negation of poetry was the inevitable end of the sequence of “ railway- 
man poets, policeman poets, and the like.” 

Lord Monboddo, “ Ossian’? Macpherson, and Thomas Davidson (the 
“Wandering Scholar ’’) are among the other “ eccentrics” portrayed at full 
length in this racy volume ; and a series of thumb-nail sketches of minor eccen- 
trics is followed by a vigorous onslaught on the sycophantic and cravenly 
conventional type of Scot who assists in the emasculation of his own country. 
The Scots, MacDiarmid declares, 

have allowed their languages, Gaelic and Scots, to lapse almost completely, although 

every European nation, or national minority, has fought almost desperately to use 

and to keep its distinctive language. The Scots alone have never generated any 
effective or even considerable Nationalist movement. . . . They have, since the 

Reformation, or since the Union with England, failed to erect distinctive national 

arts on the splendid foundations their ancestors had created for them. 

The process of mental de-colourizing has been almost complete in certain 
industrial and “ residential” areas. But throughout Scotland there are groups 
of people, including nearly all the younger writers, who feel that their own self- 
expression involves national regeneration. Mr. MacDiarmid is their Tyrtzus, 


d his fi enius is the earnest of a new era for Scotland. 
ee ae WILLIAM POWER 
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NOVELISTS ON NOVELISTS 


THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS. A Survey of the Novel by twenty 
contemporary novelists. Edited by DEREK VERSCHOYLE. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 

HE purpose of this book, Mr. Verschoyle tells us in a scanty introduction, is to 

“trace the development of English fiction through the five and a half centuries 
during which it has been written by discussing the writers who have made the 
most important contributions to its growth.” For this purpose he has persuaded 
nineteen contemporary novelists to join in contributing each a chapter on one or 
sometimes two of their predecessors. Each essay is a self-contained study and 
although comparisons may here and there be made, the writers are generally too 
intent upon crystallizing the significance of a particular novelist to observe him in 
relation to others. Yet, such is the virtue of the intensive method that from this 
score of discrete appreciations we do derive a comprehensive view of English 
fiction of a kind which no generalizing survey could provide. Inevitably some of 
the essays are much less intensive than others and a few of them are industriously 
dull or seem so after the radiant vivacity with which Miss Rose Macaulay early 
in the volume describes the merits and absurdities of the first long novel in 

English narrative prose about pseudo-contemporary life, Lyly’s Euphues. 

Inevitably, too, Mr. Verschoyle’s choice of subjects will not please everybody. 

But on the whole he applies acceptably his criterion of significant innovators as 

distinct from those who have merely consolidated the positions which their 

predecessors had gained, so that the particulars of which the book is composed 
from Chaucer to Mr. James Joyce do display, if not the process of growth, the 
rich variety of English fiction. 

While, too, the approach is for the most part critical, each writer is more 
concerned to assess the quality of his subject than to expose the defects. Mr. 
Edwin Muir’s essay on Scott is a particularly fine example of this, combining as 
it does a penetrating analysis of the lack of centre in the world of imagination 
which Scott created with a compelling tribute to his poetic power. Mr. Prokosch 
in his opening essay is indeed so much in love with Chaucer that he can only view 
the progress of the English novel with a sad conviction that the years have failed 
to provide his equal or even to nourish and comprehend and pursue his particular 
promises. Chaucer was urbane, he tells us, aware to the last and most mellow 
degree and yet he surrendered himself as a story-teller to “ the flow ” which he 
so exquisitely controlled. His characters are “the creatures of an objective 
contemplation, sly and tender ; not of self-identification, or of a quaint system 
of psychological compensation.” He is neither moralist nor propagandist, but 
the pure artist who rejoices in the spectacle of a creature being true to itself. 
Perhaps the only later English novelist who shares with Chaucer these character- 
istics is Jane Austen, as Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s essay sensitively reveals. 

Yet a fall into one-sidedness was as inevitable in fiction as in life. Novelists, 
like their readers, were becoming more self-conscious. The unity of imagination 
which Chaucer enjoyed was being shattered. Fiction gained in subjective 
intensity but lost in objective truth. More and more the novelist tended to use it 
as a vehicle for his own compulsively partial view of the world. It is this personal 
view, with all it involved of conflict between feeling and intelligence, realism and 
fantasy which most of the contributors to this book are at pains to define in their 
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respective subjects. Mr. Calder-Marshall, for example, traces in Sterne a conflict 
of responsibility and irresponsibility ; Mr. Bonamy Dobrée finds in Meredith’s 
pitch of style and life a continually tense victory of intelligence over sensation ; 
Mr. Graham Greene exposes the sense of evil which underlay Henry James’s 
highly-wrought pictures of social types and Mr. Bates deplores the moral 
preoccupations of Hardy. In Mr. E. M. Forster, as Miss E. B. C. Jones interprets 
his work, the conflict between a conventional and imaginative outlook is a 
basic theme, while Mr. Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses” to Mr. Strong is an agonized conflict 
between religion and’ experience. Other examples such as Dickens, Samuel 
Butler and D. H. Lawrence could be cited in which a similar struggle to reconcile 
imagination or a deep personal fantasy with the apparent facts of life is stressed. 
But since the finest art can only blossom when this conflict has been resolved in 
some state of harmonious acceptance, the best passages in these essays treat 
perhaps of that part of a novelist’s work in which he transcended it, whether in 
the creation of atmosphere which Mr. Bates is so well qualified to appraise in 
both Hardy and Conrad, or in that creation of characters as independent beings 
which Mr. David Garnett points to in Richardson. 


HUGH ITA. FAUSSET 


IN UNKNOWN ETHIOPIA 


' LAKE TANA AND THE BLUE NILE. By Major R. E. CHEEsman. Mac- 
millan. 18s. 


§ ‘HIS highly authoritative book, written by a man who already has won a 
reputation for his exploration in and his work upon South-Eastern 
Arabia, has suddenly become topical. The circumstance is fortuitous. Major 
Cheesman had finished his book by the end of 1934, when the MS. was stolen. 
When, in 1925, Major Cheesman was appointed British Consul in North-West 
Ethiopia, ignorance upon the region to which he was to go was universal. The 
course of the Blue Nile was, indeed, the only unexplored territory left in Africa. 
So virgin was it that no one in Debra Markos, the capital of Gojjam province, 
had at that time seen a motor-car, before which the countrymen, we are told, 
pawed the ground in abject terror! This ignorance Major Cheesman resolved 
to clear up, and by a series of journeys on Lake Tana, the source of the Blue: 
Nile, and down the Blue Nile Valley to Khartoum, he accomplished his ambition. 
His account of the long mysterious lake which harbours, besides the hippo- 
potamus and the python, islands with numerous churches, many containing 
very old MSS., and of the great chasm of the Abbai, as the Ethiopians call the 
Blue Nile, makes concentrated but fascinating reading. It is not excessively 
geographical. The author has the real pioneer’s passion for comprehensive as. 
distinct from specialist impression (though he is an expert naturalist); thus 
there are interesting sidelines on the character of the people among whom his. 
lot was cast and through whom he travelled. He soon discovered, for instance, 
that no high-class Ethiopian Christian uses tobacco—it is not a ban, but simply 
“is not done ”—and no Ethiopian Muslims perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.. 
The main objects of Major Cheesman’s determined attack on the source and: 
the course of the Blue Nile were to determine first, whether, in the huge canyon: 
along which the Abbai tears its coloured way, there were any lakes ; secondly, 
whether the difference between the altitude of Lake Tana (6,002 feet) and that. 
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of the top of the Nile gauge at Roseires in the Sudan (1,492 feet) was to be 
accounted for by vast falls or by a succession of small cataracts ; thirdly, whether 
there were any extensive level lands fit for irrigation ; and lastly, whether there 
were any suitable sites for reservoirs, by means of which the flow of the Blue 
Nile might be regulated. 

To all these questions, about which previously there was scarcely any inform- 
ation, he was able to supply definite answers, thus very distinctly helping the 
cause of science. Let it not be thought, however, that there is in this book the 
slightest suspicion of any political arriére-pensée. There is none. It is written 
by a scientifically-minded person for the serious reader, and it is a valuable 
contribution to world-knowledge. 

A final word. The Italians may come or the Italians may go, but the Blue 
Nile goes on for ever. There may in this book be digressions from it, but there 
can, in fact, be no diversions of it. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 


FANTASY AND FINE WRITING 


THE AMARANTHERS. By Jack B. Yeats. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. J. B. YEATS’ novel, his publishers say, ‘‘ has the same brilliance and 
beauty and the same tremendous originality by which his works are 
always recognizable.” Brilliance and beauty, yes: his writing certainly has the 
bold, if sometimes eccentric, vitality of his painting. Originality ? I don’t 
think so. Take equal proportions of The Crock of Gold, the dream-passages in 
Ulysses, and The Moon in the Yellow River : season with a little Hemingway 
irony, a little Marx brothers action ; and sprinkle with an Irish-American brand 
of wisecrack—(“ He could handle a paint brush as if he had an extension on the 
Crack of Doom ”’), and you will get something very like this fantasy of Mr. 
Yeats. Its texture is smooth, brilliant and all of a piece ; but it lacks the imagi- 
native originality without which fantasy remains an affair of two dimensions. 
The Amaranthers are members of a revolutionary organization, who take 
refuge on the island after their club is raided. Their chief activity consists in 
running toy trains and boats, which are made for them by other people. The 
islanders spend their time attracting the custom and diverting the curiosity 
of their neighbours on the mainland, so you are at liberty to identify them 
with the Irish if you like. There is also an array of modish minor characters— 
a railway speculator, government officials, sea captains, blonde secretaries and 
eccentric bar-tenders. This kind of fantasy has probably a better chance on the 
stage, where the emotional atmosphere helps the mind to jump the gaps between 
symbol and symbol : in a novel one is forced to examine each symbolic character 
or event separately, and the more outré these are superficially, the more difficult 
it is to digest them. Fantasy, to get past the suspicious scrutiny of our intelligence, 
should present as ordinary an appearance as possible—like a spy. Mr. Yeats’ 
characters are all so obtrusively disguised—smoked spectacles, false noses, 
padded cheeks and the rest. The things that happen to them are equally extra- 
ordinary : while Mr. Yeats’ style depends so largely on using the extraordinary 
word wherever the ordinary one would be expected that his “ fine writing ” 
becomes too often just finicky writing. 


C. DAY LEWIS 
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MECHANIZED WARFARE 


MEMOIRS OF AN UNCONVENTIONAL SOLDIER. By Major-General 
J. F. C. Futter. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 


’ Galea FULLER says this is his twenty-fifth published book—un- 
wisely, for the frightened reader may dismiss it as a re-hash. It is, how- 
ever, more than that ;' it collects the most important elements in its author’s 
experience, and presents them, with the ideas that they have engendered, in a 
more concentrated grouping than can be found elsewhere. In form it is an auto- 
biography, but in fact it deals closely with only a few years. Out of 18 chapters 
some 13 are given to the European War; three more exhibit General Fuller’s 
post-war struggles on behalf of Army mechanization; and a concluding one 
sums up his opinions and outlook. All his military doings before 1914—and they 
appear to have been neither few nor uninstructive—are sketched briefly 
within a single chapter. 

The main theme, developed in much more detail than anything else, is the 
revolution in tactics brought about by the tank. General Fuller, who was senior 
general staff officer with the Tank Corps through most of its war history, took 
the leading part in thinking and working out how this totally new tactical unit 
. should be used. Reaching his conclusions unencumbered by precedents, it was 
natural that he should encounter opposition from the older generals, who in 
all countries are notoriously conservative. But the kind of opposition met with 
from Haig, Robertson, Kiggell, and the rest, went much beyond that. Truly the 
dominance of cavalry officers in high places, which had come down to the British 
Army from the South African War, was a damnosa hereditas. If anyone has any 
lingering illusions about the intelligence or foresight of Haig, let him duly (after 
reading the chapter headed “‘ The Grand Lamasery”’) perpend, say, pages 
220-1, 238, 240, 243, 269-70, 272, 273-4, 276-7, 319, 354-5, of this book. It is 
impossible even to summarize here the mazes of prejudiced muddle-headedness 
which are revealed. Haig could never get out of his mind that armies consist of 
infantry and cavalry (especially cavalry), and that everything else ranked as 
“adjuncts ” to be dispensed with; if necessary, in their interests. When the 
butcheries at Passchendaele created a shortage of man-power, his great idea was 
to take men out of the Tank Corps and put them into the infantry ; rather as if 
one thought to remedy a shortage of weavers and weaving-output by taking 
men off power-looms and setting them on hand-looms. After the March, 1918, 
disaster he wished to cut down the Tank Corps to nearly nothing ; and might 
have done so, had not Foch, now his superior, been converted to the view that 
they were man-power savers. Even after the battle of August 8th, in which the 
tanks sealed Germany’s fate, Haig was still only anxious to cut them down ; 
and the last weeks before the Armistice were spent in incredible arguings over 
that thesis. 

This obscurantism on the part of higher officers has lasted, contrary to what 
the public suppose, long after the war. It is not dead yet. General Fuller’s three 
chapters on post-war controversies are among the most valuable in his book. 
They show military pedantry dominant over the Army as ever. In the intelligent 
layman they may well excite profound uneasiness at the present time of national, 
including military, re-armament. How can the country get value for money, 
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unless the Army’s heads are abreast of modern ideas ? But the evidence of these 
chapters suggests that they are far from being so. We have repeated in regard to 
tanks our former national record in regard to breech-loading artillery. In both 
cases the invention was developed in Britain ; in both the conservatism of our 
Army chiefs caused our Army to miss the lesson which others learned. 

General Fuller’s book is addressed primarily to soldiers, and parts of it, of 
course, are highly technical. But its great vigour and the broad implications of 
its subject should enable it to appeal strongly to the general reader. 

R. C. K. ENSOR 


“THE WASTE LAND ” IN LIBERIA 
JOURNEY WITHOUT MAPS. By GraHAM GREENE. Heinemann. 15s. 


HIS is the story of Mr. Graham Greene’s journey on foot through Liberia ; 
and one is driven to the conclusion that a twentieth-century novelist is 
really a most unsuitable explorer. Those who, like Mr. Greene, have looked 
at themselves through the eyes of Henry James, T. S. Eliot, and Kafka, look at 
the world chiefly as a stimulus for acute personal emotion. In the midst of the 
African forest we are made conscious not of Sir James Frazer’s study of com- 
parative religion, but of those famous notes to The Waste Land, of “the 
seediness of civilization.”” Occasionally there is a most regrettable interlude of 
“« stark realism ’”—opposing London prostitutes to simple savages: regrettable 
because this particular style has never saved either Mr. Hemingway or his 
admirers from muck-raking. Roman Catholicism, the Smyrna merchant, magical 
religion and the London fog have been blended once, and perfectly, by Mr. 
Eliot ; must it be always and only through this fog, in the emotional recollection 
of a tinned salmon tea and adult baptism in a suburb of Nottingham, that we 
may be allowed to see nature or science? The pleasure which almost any 
nineteenth-century book of geography, or Darwin’s voyage of discovery can give 
is very easily drowned in the modern flood of urban and semi-sexual emotion. 
The author, however, is not a scientist, and went to Africa partially with the 
object of destroying his phobia; and this book is undoubtedly a brilliant des- 
cription of the novelist in Africa. The picture of the white community clinging 
to the fever-stricken coast with their parrot cry of ‘‘ Never trust a native” and 
their bridge parties, and of the cynical humility of the native rulers in their 
nominal independence is both convincing and horribly depressing ; and those 
who have quietly laughed at the credulity of Herodotus or the post-Elizabethan 
explorers will perhaps be impressed by the violent effect of the African forest 
on our supposedly scientific mentality. Mr. Greene himself became quite 
naturally convinced that any competent witch could make lightning. 

As the travellers penetrated farther into the forest, the narrative emerges far 
more clearly from a nightmare of impression and sensation, and Mr. Greene is 
at his best in simple description of the incidents of the journey, of his relations 
with the train of porters, of the strange characters—missionaries, buccaneers, 
prospectors and the black President—whom he met on his way ; and of nights 
Spent in native huts, when the village ‘‘ Devil ” walked abroad and all men hid 
In their huts, or when the full moon raised porters and villagers alike to a higher 
level of energy, so that they danced and revelled all through the night. 


GUY HUNTER 
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RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. By M. D. Catvocorssst and GERALD 
AsBraHaM. Duckworth. 18s. 


ae include in a single volume biographical sketches of the most prominent 
Russian composers of the nineteenth century is in some ways a particu- 
larly appropriate undertaking. Different though the aims and personalities 
of these composers were, their careers all overlapped to a certain extent, and 
they were for the most part acquainted with each other’s work. Glinka, it is 
true, stands apart to some extent, as a result, not so much of his seniority, as 
of the cosmopolitan nature of his career. But, apart from this, each chapter of 
the book tells us much not only about the composer to whom it is devoted, but 
about many of the others, and consequently, as we read it, we seem to be tracing 
the history of a single large family, and to be seeing it from the point of view of 
its various members in turn. 

Historians have sometimes in the past exaggerated the narrowness and 
exclusiveness of the group of nationalist composers surrounding Balakirev and 
Dargomijsky. But in this book it is made quite clear that Tschaikowsky, for 
instance, who is often described as the bitter enemy of the nationalists, had 
considerable intercourse with Balakirev. On the other hand, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
- in spite of his nationalistic upbringing, ended by taking an entirely different 
view of music. Certain personalities in this book seem to stand out particularly : 
perhaps most of all Balakirev, generous and warm-hearted, though often intoler- 
able to his fellow-composers, owing to his passion for showing them how their 
works ought to be written, and his generally autocratic methods. In strong 
contrast to him are Mussorgsky, a strange mixture of genius and weakness, 
‘Tschaikowsky, attractive but self-centred, and Borodin, the sanest of them 
all, as good-humoured and genial as his own String Quartet in D major. 

It is interesting to note that, except for Mussorgsky, the nationalists did not 
regard themselves as revolutionaries, and that even so bold a pioneer as Balakirev 
ended by being thoroughly unsympathetic to many later developments, despite 
the fact that his own music had probably, in the long run, more influence on his 
juniors than that of the more conscious and spectacular revolutionary, Scriabin. 
Mr. Abraham’s chapter on this last-named composer is one of the best, and 
ends with a very clear and balanced estimate of his work. In writing about 
Tschaikowsky, Mr. Abraham very rightly pleads for a cooler and saner criticism 
of his music, based on a greater knowledge of his less familiar works, and 
suggests that in a hundred years’ time he may be well known by a selection 
of works differing considerably from those most in favour at the moment. 
Possibly greater praise might have been given to his actual melodic invention 
and his contrapuntal skill, both of which, even in some of his most hackneyed 
works, often go far to atone for his less admirable qualities. In addition to the 
chapters already mentioned, those by Mr. Calvocoressi on Balakirev and Borodin 
and by Mr. Abraham on Glinka, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov, are of 
particular interest. The immediate effect of a book of this kind should be to 
arouse a desire for greater knowledge of the music of the composers to whom it 
is devoted, and it will be surprising if this volume does not achieve this object. 


PHILIP F. RADCLIFFE 
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HOMES 


HOUSES AS FRIENDS. By Dororuy Pym. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


T is of life rather than architecture that Miss Pym writes, building, sensation 

by sensation rather than stone by stone, ultimately clear pictures of five 
houses she has lived in. The wonder is that autobiography does not oftener 
follow this form, for do we not all portion out our lives by dwellings rather than 
dates, saying “‘ That was when we lived on the moor,” or “‘ We were at Haw- 
thorn Cottage then,” rather than “‘ That was in nineteen-ten,” or “ When I 
was twenty-four ” ? But Miss Pym is not concerned with giving a complete and 
connected account of her own life. She only conveys what she was when she 
lived in these houses at certain moments, leaving the reader to guess at the links 
between Pict’s Barrow, where she spent her summers as a child, the house in 
Versailles where her French was polished in her ’teens, the impressive Harrold 
Hall, where there was a husband and two little daughters, the Old Cottage in 
London, and Boleyn, the Tudor house in a remote village where she now lives 
with a second husband, two stepsons and a daughter now grown up, in great 
simplicity but also in a kind of eager bliss, as though she has found the essential 
charm of all the other houses and can discard all else. 

The child’s-eye view of Pict’s Barrow is given first, then a shrewd retrospect : 
** Its very ugliness gave it some value in that it was absolutely typical of houses 
built say eighty years ago, and I like, by way of experience, to have known it as 
well as I did and can even get satisfaction in the memory of its excessive lack of 
beauty. Harrold Hall, with the delicately-coloured furnishings, the elegant 
rooms, the lime trees, the snowdrops and the river, is a place of coolly sensuous 
delight. The Old Cottage is the house, known to all good Londoners, where 
Thackeray once lived and where Charlotte Bronté went to meet all the literary 
lions and spoiled the party by refusing to talk to anybody but the governess. 
(Miss Pym hopes that this historic disaster took place on “‘a chilly evening.” 
She must have forgotten that Lady Ritchie has recorded it as a hot summer one.) 
It is pleasant to read of how she petted this charming house with flowers and 
becoming lights, of the “long-haired ”’ parties she gave in the pink drawing- 
room while her husband, preferring short hair, lurked upstairs with a gramo- 
phone, and of how her chintz-clad little girl discovered the power of duplicity 
in Kensington Square garden. 

The final house brings at once a deeper realism and a higher ecstasy : 


The house, the garden, the field, the dogs, the odds and ends of nothing at all, 
are all part of a peaceful and lovely place, and of a life such as I have always looked 
forward to and dreamed of. I could talk about the sunk garden and the box hedge, 
and the borders that Lyn and I planted there last autumn ; of the daffodils in the 
spring, and the roses in the summer ; of the giant hollyhocks that grow by the 
kitchen door. . . but Boleyn is so overflowing with such little things, of no impor- 
tance in themselves, but so woven into the texture of our life, and of all that Boleyn 
means to us that I could talk about them for ever. 


This is an honest book, not over-sugared as are so many that deal with houses 
and gardens. It soothes and enriches as does a visit to a contented friend. Mr. 
William Kermode has made for it pleasant pictures of all the houses. 


EDITH SHACKLETON 
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THE GENTLE SPIRIT 
ISRAEL SET FREE. Five One-act Plays. By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. Cape. 5s. 


Cy these five plays, three are based on incidents in the history of the author’s 
family. The first, Few Dyte, tells of a momentary flash of fame which came 
to Mr. Rubinstein’s great-grandfather, David Dyte, on 15th May, 1800, when 
he was sitting in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre at a Command Performance. A 
man in front of him suddenly raised a pistol and fired at King George the Third, 
but David Dyte flung himself on the assassin and saved the King’s life. He was 
afterwards examined by the Privy Council, the oath being administered to him 
by a Mr. Richard Ford, ‘‘ who was the father of four of Mrs. Jordan’s fifteen 
illegitimate children.” The reward for his service took the form of a patent 
to purvey Pens and Quills to the Royal Household. 

It is a charming incident, and Mr. Rubinstein has made comedy of it by 
making it coincide with an unexpected visit from his hero’s fiancée and her 
mother, who have come to town from Bristol. The mother is indignant that he is 
out, and at a theatre. When he comes in at midnight, overcome with excitement 
and with his hand bound up and his clothes dishevelled, she fears the worst, 
and orders her daughter to return him the ring. He then relates his story to an 
incredulous audience, but is able to get it corroborated by calling in a solicitor, 
a Mr. Wright, who was sitting near him in the theatre. He then has to go to 
_ Mr. Wright’s house to assure Mrs. Wright about her husband’s part in the affair. 

The second of these “ family ” plays is more serious. It deals with the life of 
his great-grandfather on the paternal side. This Joseph Rubinstein was a 
prosperous merchant in Mitau, in Russia. He was a patriarchal fellow, who 
worked for the good of his race, fostering religious and social activities, and 
always running great risks in the practice. The play shows one of many incidents 
where he smuggles boys out of the country so that they shall escape military 
service in the Russian army. 

The third play in this trilogy deals with another ancestor who was one of the 
first free settlers in Australia at the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
man had a passion for the theatre, and it was his ambition to establish a play- 
house in the colony. He made and lost three fortunes in the quixotic attempt to 
do so; but before he died in 1837 at the age of thirty-nine he had succeeded, 
leaving behind him The Theatre Royal, Sydney, where Shakespeare and 
Mozart had already been produced in the face of crushing difficulties. 

As for the other two plays, one deals with a Jew-baiting in Oxford in the 
thirteenth century, and the other with the efforts of the Jews to obtain 
repatriation in England from Oliver Cromwell, who was sympathetic, and also 
practical, believing, as he says here to his daughter Elizabeth, that the Jews 
would “ bring bullion into the country, encourage world-wide trade, provide us 
with the means of national expansion.” Then he adds, “ They are serviceable 
to me in other ways besides.” He means that they play a large part in his Secret 
Service, that organisation which the rest of Europe feared so much. All these 
plays are marked by a spirit of generosity, compassion, and nobility, which show 
the author to be a truly religious man, one to whom spiritual values are everyday 
realities, one who believes that ‘‘ the only pertinent question ”’ as he says in his 
preface, ‘‘is whether the doing of justice and the loving of mercy are things 
worth while for their own sake.’ His five plays answer that question in such a 


way as to re-assert his faith in human nature at a time when to all men, and 
M 
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especially to the Jew, barbarism and the vilest superstitions threaten the foun- 


dations of European culture. 
RICHARD CHURCH 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


YOU MUST BREAK OUT SOMETIMES. By T. O. BEacucrortT. Boriswood- 
7s. 6d. 


> INDING a way out of the individualist predicament.” That was how 

Mr. Michael Roberts {analysed the problem of those young writers— 
of whom Mr. Beachcroft was a member—whose early work was gathered 
together in the volume called New Country. He was explaining the desire 
of the middle-class intellectual to help in the evolution of a literature which 
should reflect the revolutionary spirit of the modern world. The writers in 
question suffered from their detachment from the soil which nourishes the social 
organism and sought to immerse themselves in the main stream of contemporary 
life. If they were not to write exclusively of the futility of their own class—an 
over-exploited theme—they had to write of that section of the community, the 
proletariat, which contains within itself the seeds of a new civilization. To do 
this, they had to wrench themselves from their own cultural background. 

The results of this movement outward have been interesting. Clearly it could 
produce no proletarian literature of the sort which Mr. Nuttall and Mr. Halward 
demand. But it has produced, on the one hand, a self-conscious communist 
poetry and prose chiefly valuable as the indication of a contemporary state of 
mind and, on the other, some clear-cut and objective stories of working-class 
life. 

Mr. Beachcroft’s present volume contains experiments in both these moods. 
In the opening tale, for instance, “‘ Mother is so Wilful,” he is concerned simply 
with the grim obstinacy and humour to be found in country people. It is the 
story of an old woman who insists upon walking from her old home to her new 
because she has never been in cart or car. A matter of pride. One sees her, 
perverse and indomitable, toiling along the dusty road. One has seen her before 
all over England in small cottages whose walls are plastered with photographs of 
the local aristocracy. She is rooted, one feels sure, like so many of the most 
robust, effectual and lively members of the working-class, in the worst traditions 
of conservatism, snobbery and reaction. In short she is a rural type. Mr. Beach- 
croft has drawn her very well. It is in this kind of character study that he excels. 
“* Joey’s Law Case,” for instance, is an admirable portrayal of that goodness of 
heart which defeats all plans for the simplification of its owner’s life. ‘“‘ The 
Stoker,” again, is a curiously touching revelation of a bully’s self-distrust. But 
Mr. Beachcroft is effective too in the straightforward tale of violence like that 
horrible episode, “ Spoiling His Pretty Face.” Where he fails is in the symbolic 
or propagandist story. ‘here is no inner vitality in ‘‘ May Day Celebrations ” 
or “ A Job at Staedtler’s,’”’ machine-made stories specially constructed to prove a 
case. Such straining after a political conclusion defeats its own object. Indeed 
his successes and failures suggest that the uneasy intellectual needs a new subject 
rather than a new attitude of mind. The impact of working-class lives upon the 
middle-class consciousness provides that subject—one which it is to be hoped 
a direct and powerful writer like Mr. Beachcroft will continue to develop. 


V.iMeLescorT 
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THE CREDO OF MR. GILL 


THE NECESSITY OF BELIEF. By Eric Git. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


ee ee yet exasperating, lucid yet confused, in some respects 
salutary yet in others pernicious, this book strikingly illustrates at once the 
promise and the danger of the disposition not to be hypnotized by modern 
scientific culture. Delight is afforded by Mr. Gill’s direct and even racy style, 
by his blend of gaiety and seriousness, by his relish of the life both of body and 
of spirit, above all by his insistence on values which in our day are apt to be over- 
looked. Exasperation, on the other hand, is sometimes aroused by his light- 
hearted neglect of the philosophical difficulties of his position, and also by his 
failure to distinguish between the basic experiences of value and the doctrines 
with which these have been overlaid. He may be justified when he charges the 
Russians with having “‘ emptied out the Baby of Bethlehem only to swallow the 
foul and befouling bath water of London and Manchester”; but we should 
feel more confidence in his own apprehension of the bare essentials of the spirit 
if he did not try to reinstate, along with the Baby, the holy water of Rome, and 
the priests and all Rome’s theories. 

There is much truth in Mr. Gill’s analysis-of the sickness of the modern 
world, and much to applaud in his indignant protest against the injustice and 
vulgarity of our social order. We have lost faith, he says, in human personality. 
Industrialism was founded on the immoral expropriation of the peasants. It 
thrived by the immoral enslavement of the growing landless population. It has 
imposed on nearly all of us a mode of life in which we cannot be persons but 
only robots. At the same time, materialistic science, by putting man under the 
microscope, has missed all that is most characteristic in him, and conceives him 
as nothing but a mechanism of electric charges. Mr. Gill seeks to rehabilitate 
the common-sense view of a man as no mere sequence of mechanical events but 
a real being capable of real love and hate, righteousness and sin, wisdom and 
folly. Every one of us, when he is not bemused by theories, knows himself to 
be an enduring and responsible person, and knows personality to be intrinsically 
good, both in himself and others. No microscopic view of the mechanism of 
body and of instinctive mind should be allowed to obscure this intuition. 

All this is salutary. But Mr. Gill is not content to make a gay affirmation of 
the worth of personality and of the intuitions of truth, beauty and goodness, 
and of the felt ultimate rightness of the universe. Though he disclaims the 
intention of writing a Roman Catholic tract, he does in effect do so. It is possi- 
ble to be just as sure as Mr. Gill himself of the intrinsic goodness of personal- 
ity, and even of the felt, though unintelligible, ultimate rightness of the universe 
without craving the support of any metaphysical doctrines whatever. 

Mr. Gill would apparently have us go back to the age of universal hand-work 
and universal acceptance of the Catholic faith. It may well be that both in respect 
of work and in respect of faith that age has much to teach us. It may be that 
civilization will never find health till by some means or other the joy of crafts- 
manship is reinstated. It may be, also, that no real peace can occur till the world- 
community becomes what Mr. Gill calls a “ unanimous society,” dominated 
by a common “faith.” But it seems very improbable that salvation should lie 
simply in reinstating the life and the faith of a vanished world. 

OLAF STAPLEDON 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


THE RULE OF ‘TASTE FROM 
GEORGE I TO GEORGE IV. By JoHN 
STEEGMAN. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 

This scholarly book co-ordinates rather than 
supplements the many recent detailed works 
on aspects of “ taste” during that important 
period from the death of Wren in 1723 to the 
passing of the Reform Bill. Architecture, 
landscape gardening, painting and the 
decorative arts are placed in perspective 
against the social background. A skilful 
choice of illustration. Excellent index and 
comprehensive bibliography. 

THE PAINTING AND ANATOMY OF 
ANIMALS. By W. Frank CaLDERON. 
Seeley, Service. 215. 

Part II, the section on anatomy, illustrated 
with plentiful, clear and helpful drawings by 
the author, who is an animal painter with 
long experience of teaching behind him, is a 
most useful work. Part I, which deals from a 
more general point of view with the painting 
of animals, is less valuable, owing to a failure 
to separate fundamental problems of artistic 
vision from elementary difficulties of pro- 
portion and perspective. 


DRAMA 


FOUR PLAYS. By Lope pe Veca. In 
English versions by JOHN GARRETT UNDER- 
HILL with a critical essay by Jacinto 
BENAVENTE. Scribner’s. tos. 6d. 

On the three-hundredth anniversary of 

the death of Lope de Vega it may be said that 

only the rumour of his greatness has reached 
this country. These four plays, admirably 
translated, are an elaborate and welcome 
verification of rumour. Two of them, The 

King the Greatest Alcade and The Sheep 

Well present a single therme—the oppression 

of the peasantry by the feudal aristocracy 

and the military orders, as we should say 
to-day ‘‘ the class struggle,’ and both take 
rank with the great dramas of the Renais- 
sance. A Certainty for a Doubt is happily 

chosen to represent the comedias de capa y 

espada, and The Gardener's Dog, already 


familiar in loose translation, is here shown 
to be a comedy of character not unfit to 
companion Twelfth Night. 

TEN NEW ONE-ACTERS. Collected by 

HERMON OvLp. Longmans. 6s. 

The rights and dignities of the one-act play 
are often eloquently acclaimed at amateur 
dramatic festivals, but the festivals them- 
selves are apt to suggest that supply in this 
matter lags far behind demand. The truth 
is that a good one-act play is as hard to come 
by as a good full-length play. Mr. Ould 
achieves in his collection variety and a 
measure of readability, but few of the pieces 
promise well for the stage. Mr. G. R. 
Malloch’s peasant tragedy The Broken Fold 
and Miss Constance Holme’s bold excursion 
into pathos, The Trumpet in the Dust, are 
the chief exceptions. 


FICTION 

TRENT’S OWN CASE. By E. C. BENTLEY 

and H. WARNER ALLEN. Constable. 7s. 6d. _ 
It is good to see E. C. Bentley’s name once 
more on the cover of a detective story. He it 
was who revived the reading public’s half- — 
shamefaced passion for the tracking down of — 
crime, which had temporarily subsided with ~ 
the lamented death of Sherlock Holmes, © 
and inaugurated, with Trent’s Last Case, 
the modern detective-fiction era. Having 
casually thrown out, as it were, that classic 
bestseller which has held its own ever since 
against its hordes of rivals, he seems 
inexplicably to have neglected crime as a _ 
career for over twenty years. Now, in this — 
welcome if belated reappearance of “‘ Trent,”” 
it is part of the fun for the reader to try and © 
trace the genial collaborating hand of Mr. 
Warner Allen. We take it, for instance, that — 
the champagne cork is his. Probably the — 
whole episode of the dash across the channel — 
and the Pavillon de I’Ecstase ; but certainly — 
the dissertation on Felix Poubelle ’84, and — 
the right understanding of wine lists. The — 
creator of Trent is more happily and character- _ 
istically at home in bringing to light the — 
respectable crimes of middle-class English- — 
men. 
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CAREER. By Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Another version of the convenient theme 
resorted to by popular novelists of all nations 
in periods of creative arrestment: the 
penniless and friendless singer who becomes 
a prima donna; the desperate fight to the 
top, and the price paid for success inev- 
itably demanded in one form or another 
in this type of fiction. Doris (whose only 
chosen lover is serving a long term of 
imprisonment) pays it until the transaction 
has lost all significance for her. The accom- 
plished ease associated with this author’s 
name enables her, even at her worst, to 
entertain the reader ; but there is little here 
of the vitality and descriptive power which 
made the fame of Grand Hotel well earned. 
GREENGATES. By R. C. SHERRIFF. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
When a man retires, the author of Greengates 
observes, and time, for him, is no longer an 
urgent matter, his colleagues generally 
present him with a clock. And so with Mr. 
Baldwin (for such is the illustrious name of 
Mr. Sherriff’s modest ex-cashier), the 
ticking of his presentation clock punctuates 
with knell-like strokes the immense pauses 
of his enforced leisure. In the uncompromis- 
ing brown-brick ugliness of Brondesbury 
Terrace, the situation between Mr. Baldwin 
and his excellent middle-aged wife—and 
between Mr. Baldwin and his excellent, if 
not highly-intelligent innermost self, is 
strained to breaking-point. Both have failed 
to keep their few friendships in repair, and 
he has lost heart in the aspiring pursuit of 
history which solaced his evenings as a hard- 
worked insurance clerk. Mr. Sherriff’s 
simple solution is to uproot Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin, and replant them in the joyous 
setting of a new suburban building estate. 
It is the Mr. Sherriff of Badger’s Green, he 
is apt to see his green gates golden—with 
the positive qualities and sentimental lapses 
of that likeable rustic comedy. 
KNEEL TO THE RISING SUN. ErskINE 
CALDWELL. Secker and Warburgh. 7s. 6d. 
A volume of short stories by the author of 
God’s Little Acre. Some of them—Honey- 
moon, for instance—are strongly reminiscent 
of William Faulkner, though Mr. Caldwell 
has not got Mr. Faulkner’s power of suggest- 
ing tension. On the other hand, he possesses 
the first gift of the born story-teller, the 
ability to draw in clear outlines and the 
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imagination which rejects all but essential 

detail. His use of verbal refrains creates at 

times the haunting simplicity of folk- 
ballads ; while such tales as Candy-Man 

Beechum and The Cold Winter combine a 

lyric swiftness and a fairy-tale candour of 

remarkable originality. 

SURPRISE ITEM. Nikotal 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

“Thought+Emotion= Action” is the key 
to this lively and interesting novel. The 
hero, a well-to-do young man, loses his job : 
he has already lost interest in his wife and 
their social life. This, and a chance meeting 
with a Communist, compells him to think. 
The emotion is provided by a love-affair 
with a woman of the “fatal” type. The 
action that results is unexpected and 
terrifying. Mr. Gubsky is to be congratulated 
on his skill at depicting character, his sense 
of the conflict between inherited tendencies 
and revolutionary ideas, and (most of all) for 
having created two fiction Communists who 
are something like the real article. 

FORWARD FROM YOUTH. L. A. Pavey. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Brian Ferrands, a victim of shell-shock, is 

found lying dead of exposure. His friend, 

Denis Wantage, is induced to search into 

the dead man’s past to find the true reason 

for his suicide. Brian’s relations with his 
wife and mistress, his fear of fatherhood and 
his desire for a child are slowly revealed. 

In the end, Denis discovers that Brian has 

been driven all along by the necessity of 

finding his own child by a girl he had met 
twenty years before—a necessity rendered 
subconscious by his shell-shock. A subtle 

study of morbid psychology, written in a 

subdued but distinguished style—a very 

moving and sincere little work. 

TO THE MOUNTAIN. By BrapForp 
Smitu. With an Introduction by WILLIAM 
PLomer. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Plomer, in his excellent introduction, 

leaves little for a reviewer to say, since he 

assures us that even our old romantic ideas 


GUBSKY. 


‘about love are an element in the new Japan. 


At any rate, the reader has here a tragedy of 
true love which he can regard either as a 
dramatic outcome of present conditions or 
an old romantic theme in a new guise. But 
the realistic circumstances are immensely 
interesting, for we are shown the brothel 
system, Tokyoslums, the secret and domestic 
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life of a Japanese business man, student life, 

police methods, Communistic influence— 

even a semi-Christian settlement with its 
rescue work. 

THE FLAX OF DREAM. By HEnry 
WILuiaMson. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The Beautiful Years, Dandelion Days, The 
Dream of Fair Women and The Pathway 
were originally conceived as a whole work, 
and, with various revisions, they are here 
presented as such. It shows the spiritual 
development of a country boy, whose finer 
instincts are blunted in the process of 
education which takes him away from his 
contact with nature. Maddison becomes the 
apostle of a vague philosophy resulting from 
the study of Richard Jefferies, Francis 
Thompson, Shelley and Blake. The ideas 
put forward are naive, but Mr. Williamson 
has a deep understanding of country folk 
and an exquisite feeling for the beauty of 
nature which he can evoke in lyrical prose 
of great charm. 

THE BARONESS. By Ernst WIECHERT. 
Translated from the German by PHYLLIs 
and Trevor BLewitTT. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Old and new, the romantic feudal convention 

and the pre-war saga of the soil, are cleverly 

blended in this brief story. Michael 

Fahrenholz, a missing German soldier, whose 

name is on the War Memorial, returns after 

many years from a French prison settlement 
to his native village. Helped by the Lady of 
the Manor, who is a finely drawn character, 
he finds peace again in close. communion 
with nature. Comparison between this 

German gamekeeper and Lady Chatterley’s 

Lover would be edifying. The book is 

enjoyable and its popularity in Germany 

indicates perhaps the secret Sehnsucht of the 

Nazi soul. 

THE SOUNDING CATARACT. By J. S. 
Cots. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A pleasant breeze from the Irish hills blows 

through Mr. Collis’s first novel—the tale of 

Robert Delaney, who fights for a short time 

in the Irish civil war, comes to England and 

works with some success as a journalist and 
public speaker, and returns at last to Ireland 
where he believes that a new life, not fettered 
by a long history of middle-class indus- 
trialism, may be found for himself and others. 

Delaney, however, is virtually the whole 

story, for Mr. Collis uses the novel form 
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more to express ideas than to create a solid 
world of objective characters, brought to 
life in their own right outside his own mind. 
The best features of an uneven book are 
the landscape sketches, the chapter on the 
Oxford Group Movement, and the freshly 
romantic treatment of Delaney’s love affair 
with Marion, the American dancer. 
LUCASTA’S WEDDING. By Hans Durry. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
The story of an heiress who, through in- 
decision and a romantic belief that she is the 
illegitimate daughter of her uncle, rejects 
the young man she loves, and, after dis- 
covering her legitimacy, drifts into marriage 
with a viscount through a day-to-day post- 
ponement of the ordeal of refusal. Light, 
witty and charmingly artificial. 
DUET FOR FEMALE VOICES. Sarau 
Campion. Peter Davies. 75. 6d. 
The scene is laid for the most part in 
Germany during and after the War. Anna 
and Elsbeth come together through their 
love for an egotistic and ruthless Communist. 
Miss Campion possesses considerable wit 
and descriptive power : her powers of selec- 
tion are much weaker—this book could well 
have been shortened by a hundred pages, and 
its latent tragedy is damaged by the author’s 
failure to control her sense of humour. 
THIS BODY THE EARTH. By Paut 
GREEN. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The scene is the cotton and tobacco plant- 
ations of Georgia in the nineties, and this 
solid and sincere piece of work gives a 
moving description of the struggles of a 
young tenant-farmer to become a landowner. 
The implied criticism of social conditions is 
never allowed to become propaganda, and 
the tragic fate of Barnes is the inevitable 
consequence as much of his own character as 
of an unfair system. 
DOWN COME THE TREES. By ANTHONY 
THORNE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
On the coast of Albania a modern town is 
built : a town dedicated to the principles of 
speed and commercial efficiency, in which 
man is dominated by the machine. Mr. 
Thorne ably describes the mechanized life of 
Kravnik but is less successful with the 
disruptive element—the Albanian of peasant 
birth into whose hands falls the secret of a 
new explosive, and the Italian girl whose 
humanity is instrumental in arresting half- 
way his work of anarchism. 
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THE AFRICAN WITCH. By Joyce Cary. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
This highly intelligent survey of life in a 
Nigerian town centres round the question of 
the succession to the throne, the intrigues 
resulting in riots and bloodshed. Mr. Cary 
has drawn some masterly portraits of the 
English colony, and shows an amazing 
insight into the working of the native mind. 
The young Prince Aladai, one of the 
claimants, is a charming and pathetic figure ; 
educated in England, he loves his fellow 
negroes and passionately wishes to emancipate 
them. But it is his sister Elizabeth, the 
priestess of ju-ju, who dominates the scene, 
and wields a power that neither he nor the 
British administration can combat. 
THE OLD LADY. By C. E. Lawrence. 
John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
A readable story of a selfish old spinster 
who, under a mask of gentleness, through 
many years bullies her housekeeper until, in 
a moment of crisis, the endurance point is 
passed. The scenes are unpretentiously yet 
effectively written, but the character of a 
derelict parson, whom the housekeeper 
restores to self-respect, is not very con- 
vincingly introduced. The main theme may 
sound slight, but the author manages to give 
it, towards the end, two quite unexpected 
twists. 
MISS LINSEY AND PA. By STELLA 
Gissons. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Stella Gibbons has a gift for comic 
satire which makes all her novels pleasant to 
read. Unfortunately she lacks the moral 
stamina to provide a substratum for her 
decorative art. The present fantasy of a 
maiden lady and her father who involve 
themselves amusingly or fatally in the lives 
of eccentric people is too rambling, too 
whimsical, too variable in mood. But Miss 
Gibbons is agreeably entertaining at 
Bloomsbury’s expense. 
TALES OF DETECTION. Edited by 
Dorotuy L. Sayers. Everyman. Dent. 2s. 
Poe, Wilkie Collins and Stevenson here 
represent the history of the detective story. 
Then come sixteen modern writers, begin- 
ning with Mr. Chesterton. Presumably the 
omission of Conan Doyle, who figures 
largely in Miss Sayers’ historical introduction 
is due to copyright difficulties. The Editor 
stresses the importance of the “‘fair-play rule,” 
whereby every clue is shown to the reader as 
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soon as to the detective. But is she not 
unjust in censuring (however mildly) the 
breaking of that rule in the Holmes stories ? 
Doyle’s object was as much to create an 
astonishing character as to unravel a mystery. 
TRUMPETS AT ROME. By Marjorie 
Bowen. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
This story of the sack of Rome in 1527, and 
of the hatred between Francis I and Charles 
de Bourbon, Constable of France, is the 
second part of Miss Bowen’s Renaissance 
trilogy. She has not the gift of making 
history come alive. Her characters recite 
their lines. But she has written a careful and 
scholarly tale. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


RAMBLIN’ JACK, THE JOURNAL OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN CREMER, transcribed 
by R. REYNELL BELLamy. Introduction by 
Sir Joun Squire. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

There is something prepossessing about an 

ill-spelling eighteenth-century tar who, a 

page or two before warning you to expect 

no clever descriptions from him, tells you 
that it is worth while for a man to be hanged 
in Amsterdam; “‘ it is done Soe neat.” In 

1768, John Cremer, born in the first year of 

the century, with no more reading than 

‘‘ maney Pamplets and Common Historeys ”” 

sat down to write his “ Rodamantaram ” 

autobiography, in manner something 
between Silas Told’s and Fohn Buncle, 
though nearer the latter. The value to naval 
archivists of memoranda which apparently 
give the earliest use of “ ward-room ” and 
almost the earliest of “‘ schooner,” is evident ; 
it is as picaresque narrative that the 
work, however much _ bowdlerized or 

** edited,”’ here demands respectful attention. 

There is hardly a page without some raci- 

ness of idiom or fact cleanly netted in words. 

AS TIME WENT ON.... By Dame 
ETHEL SmyTH. Longmans. 15s. 

This candid and high-spirited sequel to 

earlier chapters of Dame Ethel Smyth’s 

autobiography is not aimed at the head (the 
phrase is the vigorous author’s) of the 
musical expert, but at the lay reader’s ; and 
it is fortunately not for the lay reader to 
take sides on the controversial aspects of 
her musical career. She is much more 
concerned, on this occasion, in any case, with 
love, friendship and travel than with musical 
neglect or persecution, and with recreating 
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for the reader with bold strokes of her strong, 
humane and humorous pen, the English and 
Continental background of the mid- 
Victorian epoch in which the determining 
scenes of her own middle life were played. 
But even the lay reader may have stray 
thoughts, by the way, on the subject of 
music ; and to one of these at least the most 
amazing thing about this famous and 
undaunted woman, is that, surrounded as 
she seems to have been all her working life 
by empresses, queens, courtiers, prelates, 
and the formidable wives of prelates, not to 
mention the flower of the British army and 
the hunting field, she should have succeeded 
in producing a single musical note. 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. An _ Auto- 
biography. Bodley Head. 15s. 

This life-story of the present President of 

the Indian National Congress, one of the 

outstanding younger leaders of the Indian 

Independence movement, is a work of 

major interest, absolutely indispensable to 

all who would understand Indian feeling 
towards the British ‘‘ army of occupation,” 
and the course of the anti-British struggle 
since the War. Indian social, political, and 
prison life are all reported from the inside. 

Gandhi is a frequent figure, tenderly though 

not uncritically drawn. The book is finely 

written, displaying a mind of high intellectual 
and moral quality, able to transcend 
bitterness. 

THE QUEEN’S DOCTOR. By Rosert 
NEUMANN. Translated by Epwin and 
Witita Mur. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

The story of Struensee, the humble doctor 

who rose to power in the Danish court of 

Christian, the brother-in-law of George III, 

and exercised a benevolent despotism. The 

arrangement is excellent, the episodes 
briskly ‘edited,’ corruption and _ pure 
idealism contrasted. 

THE RENAISSANCE. By F. Funcx- 
BRENTANO. Bles. ros. 6d. 

The angle from which these “ shots” are 

taken is that of a spectator at a Renaissance 

pageant. The Fuggers, the Medici, the 

Humanists, Savonarola, Alexander VI, 

Julius II, Francis I, Rabelais, etc., sweep 

past with a romantic swagger. The author of 

Le Drame des Potsons has not been too well 

served by his translator: “‘ lancait des traits 

enflammés ” becomes “had cast his slings 
and arrows.” ‘“‘ Alexandrins virgiliens ” may 
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mean the metre of the Aeneid, but “ Virgilian 

Alexandrines’’ certainly does not. The 

French edition (1935) has a bibliography of 

14 pages, which palliates somewhat the 

showman’s manner. 

THE BAKINGTON PLOT. By ALAN 
Gorpon SmiTH. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Gordon Smith re-examines evidence 
with careful calmness, though one can feel 
(and feel with him) where his sympathies lie. 
Was it a genuine plot by catholic Englishmen 
to release Mary Stuart and murder Elizabeth, 
or was it a “frame-up” by Elizabeth’s 
ministers to give an excuse for Mary’s 
execution ? One could spare some imagined 
detail (‘‘ Gilbert’s childlike eyes glowed with 
enthusiasm ”’) but the grimly fantastic facts 
are well marshalled. 

REVOLT ON THE CLYDE. An Auto- 
biography. By WILLIAM GALLACHER, M.P. 
Lawrence and Wishart. ros. 6d. 

A belligerent and egotistical but decidedly 

interesting account of a too-little realized 


episode of the War years, set down with . 


briefer pre- and post-War chapters, by one 

of the most uncompromising of the Clyde- 

bank workers’ leaders. Kirkwood, Maxton, 

Macdonald, Lloyd George, Henderson, 

Churchill and many others appear “in 

person,” but only John McLean, Lenin and 

possibly E. D. Morel get by unscarified. 

Since 1919, the author has forgotten, 

forgiven and learned nothing. 

BRAHMS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By 
Dr. Kari Geirincer. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

A very large body of fresh material has 
become available for incorporation in this 
book, which is thus an authoritative account 
of Brahms’s external career. His inner 
experiences still remain unexpressed in 
anything but his music. Dr. Geiringer 
corrects some rather extravagant analyses 
that have been made on the (Edipus-complex 
lines, and offers some plain suggestions of 
his own. The second part of the book 
consists of some chapters of comparative 
studies of Brahms’s complete work. 

GAMBETTA AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. By J. P. T. Bury. Longmans. 
21s. 

Gambetta, son of an Italian grocer in Cahas, 

had a French mother and was a typical 

“homme du Midi” in his exuberant 

eloquence. Like Danton, he began his 
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political career as a café orator, and in a 
period of press censorship the cafés were, as 
Mr. Bury points out, real schools of 
opposition politics. An opportunist, a realist, 
contemptuous of the ideals of 1848, a 
republican (but not so bigoted that he could 
rejoice over Sedan because it ruined the 
empire) he must be studied in relation to 
his circumstances. This scholarly biography 
carries him only to the end of the war: his 
period of clearest action as man and 
politician. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT COLUMBUS. 

By Cuarves Durr. Grayson. 18s. 

Mr. Duff’s book, though written in a popular 
style which is often the reverse of precise, is 
actually the result of diligent study. The 
ordinary reader, with nothing to rely on but 
the half-forgotten half-truths of his school- 
days, will find much to astonish him, and 
even the informed reader will be interested 
by the digressions of Mr. Duff’s inquisitive 


mind. 

LITERARY 

TWO CENTURIES OF SPENSERIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP. By Jewet Wurts- 
BAUGH. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
(Milford). ros. 6d. 

This modest doctoral dissertation will be of 

service not only to scholars but to collectors 

of editions of Spenser from 1609 to 1805. 

Omitting deliberately the mysterious E.K., 

the author gives a lucid and not too heavily 

annotated history of the text from the first 
folio of the Faerie Queene to the first 
variorum. The sections on Sir Kenelm 

Digby and Thomas Warton are particularly 

well done, and the account of John Hughes, 

the first eighteenth-century editor, and 

Dryden’s influence on him is full of 

suggestion. 

THE LITERARY CAREER OF SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By F. W. 
Hixes. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Reynolds laid great store by his own writings, 

for he felt that in them lay the proof that he 

was not only a painter, but a cultured 
gentleman. It would please him, as Mr. 

Hilles says, to know that his Discourses have 

been reprinted more than fifty times since 

his death. This scholarly account of his 
writings is welcome, and, apart from the 
main body of the book, there are some 

important appendices. They include a 

detailed bibliography of everything 
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Reynolds published in his lifetime, and the 
text (never before adequately printed) of his 
account of his quarrel with the Academy in 
1790. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By 
WILLIAM JAMES ENTWISTLE. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

The Professor of Spanish Studies in Oxford 
University has made a notable addition to 
Faber’s Great Languages Series. He deals 
lucidly and comprehensively with the 
sources, growth and interrelation of the four 
languages which originated in the Spanish 
Peninsula: Castilian, Portuguese, Catalan 
and Basque. Professor Entwistle, without 
sacrificing scholarship, deals imaginatively 
with the effect of national character and his- 
tory on the formation of language. This is 
by far the best short book on the subject. 

THE NEW CULTURE IN CHINA. By 
LANCELOT ForsTER, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Hong Kong. 
Introduction by Str MicuakEt E. SADLER. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

An account of China’s struggle to evolve a 

new culture which will accept Western 

science without abandoning entirely the 
traditions of Confucius and Lao Tzu. The 
book’s discursive method would gain if 
conclusions were now and then more clearly 
summarized, but it offers a great deal of 
first-hand information on _ educational 
developments in the newer schools and 
universities, and on the attitude of Chinese 
students to the new learning and the old. 

Good chapters on the mui tsai—the girl 

slaves of China; on Japanese penetration ; 

and on Dr. Hu Shih, the leading inspirer of 

“the Chinese Renaissance.” 

MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES. 
A Film Story by H. G. WELts. Cresset 
Press. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Wells offers here another “ film treat- 

ment ’—or rough scenario—following the 

precedent he established by publishing his 

“treatment” of Things to Come. Based on 

one of his early short stories about a draper’s 

clerk who finds suddenly that he can work 
miracles, the “treatment” introduces 
various new incidents and also a prologue 
and episode which represent the action as 
an experiment carried out by certain 
witching spirits of the universe in order to 
illustrate the danger of giving human beings 
powers they are not ready to use. As screen 
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Brahms 


His Life and Work 


By KARL GEIRINGER. “ Brahms, as his letters and acts attest, was a warm-hearted, 
generous man, and his music shows him to have had as romantic an imagination as any 
of his famous contemporaries. ... This is probably the best existing book on Brahms. 
Not only has the author had access to a mass of new material in the shape of hitherto 
unpublished letters, but he has known how to assemble it in an interesting and readable 


form.’ —New Statesman. 


Dr. Morath 


By MAX RENE HESSE. ‘The 
narrative is fascinating, whether it is 
dealing with surgery, or hospital finance 
and intrigue, or with love, or with the 
philosophy of materialism. ... The book 
has some of the eager actuality of a man 
telling his life experiences—and life is, like 
this book, notoriously inconclusive.” 

—New English Weekly. 8s. 6d. 


Wanderings 


among Words 


By HENRY BETT. ‘It is meant for 
the general reader, who is certain to find 
it captivating by reason of Mr. Bett’s 
infectious enthusiasm for verbal his- 
tory.... This book forms an excellent 
and lively introduction to the study of 
verbal usage.” —Scotsman. 6s. 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The Singing-Men 
at Cashel 


By AUSTIN CLARKE. “ The fantastic 
war between flesh and spirit . . . has been 
depicted with extraordinary power and 
imagination in Mr. Clarke’s realistic- 
romantic story.”—London Mercury. 

“‘ Has passages of such rare loveliness that 
one lingered over them.’’—Scotsman. 


8s. 6d. | 


People 
of Our Class 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. ‘‘I think it 
better worth production than ninety per 
cent. of the plays now running in 


London . . . the theme is important.” 
—Time & Tide. 

‘‘Startling and interesting.’’—A berdeen 
Press. 38. 6d. 


The Greek Language in its Evolution 


By ANATOL SEMENOV. This book is a detailed account of the evolution of the 
Greek language from Homer down to the present day. It deals with classical Greek, 
pointing the influence of foreign languages on it; then it goes on to what is known as 
vulgar Greek, the literary language that succeeded the classical during the Middle Ages; 
and finally it touches on modern Greek. 7s. 6d. 
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material the treatment promises very well, 
but as a written drama it suffers inevitably 
from a lack of balance, for the dialogue is 
given fully while in the rendering of scenes 
and characters many details are quite rightly 
left to be determined and filled in during 
production in the studio. 

GERMANY’S WAR MACHINE. By 
ALBERT MULLER. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The author concentrates here on the 
‘* motorization ” of Germany—for it is the 
whole German people, the whole of German 
industry, the whole of German thought 
which is—or will be if Nazism has its way— 
the German army. Such is Der totale Krieg. 
There are pictures of lorries, tank-lorries, 
swimming tanks, lorries that will carry a 
railway truck, and ‘‘ The People’s Car ”’—of 
military design. These tables and statistics 
and undramatic photographs are perhaps the 
most gruesome reading it is possible to 
imagine. The author has done his job 
exceedingly well. 

THE INSECT MAN. By Exzanor Door ty. 
Introduction by WALTER DE LA Marg. 
Wood Engravings by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

With great taste, ingenuity and feeling, Miss 

Doorly has put together for children, in the 

form of the story of three children’s holiday 

in France, a collection of insect tales from 

Fabre’s Souventrs Entomologiques, combining 

them with incidents of Fabre’s own life and 

telling them against his own background of 

Provence. With Mr. Gibbings’ engravings 

it is a charming book and remarkably cheap. 

MRS. ASTOR’S HORSE. By STANLEY 
WALKER. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

These amusing records of figures and 

episodes in recent American social history 

might well form an appendix to Mencken’s 

Americana. Written in good humour these 

notes have an almost satyric quality, which 

emerges from the simple arrangement of 
surprising facts. Mr. Walker has produced 
an entertaining counterblast to sensation- 
alism in reducing many of the biggest 

newspaper stories of the past few years to a 

level of sanity. 

RADIO. By Rupo_r ARNHEIM. (Translated 
by Marcarer Lupwic and HErsBErt 
Reap.) Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Serious books of criticism about radio are 

few and far between. Here is one which is 

popular, provocative and yet written in a 
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responsible manner. The author deals with 
the many facets of his subject according to 
the broad terms applied to the other arts 
to-day. His views are refreshingly free from 
clichés of criticism. It is odd that such 
eminent translators should assist in the 
popularization of the word ‘ reportage.” 
DEAR SIR. A selection of letters to The 
Times, edited by DoucLas WoopruFF. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
An anthology, designed for light and 
desultory but serious reading, of full-length 
letters—points from letters are not included— 
on subjects of general interest, all, with the 
exception of a section from the early 
nineteenth century, written since the War. 
FOR READERS ONLY. By J. PENN. 
Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. 
Haphazard commentary on past greatness 
and present oddity in the British Museum 
Reading Room. Undisciplined exuberance 
prevents it from being first-rate, as a truly 
authentic book on this excellent subject 
might have been, but it does catch, with all 
its distortions, something of the unique and 
oddly fascinating spirit of the place. 
ENGLAND’S BIRDS. By W. K. Ricu- 
MOND. Faber. ros. 6d. 


Describes those that are typical of different | | 


kinds of locality. The opening chapter, for 

example, deals with the birds of an estuary, 

and other chapters are concerned with those 

which haunt the high fells, a forest, a 

heathery common, a sewage farm. A pleas- 

ant and knowledgeable book. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF TREES 
AND SHRUBS. With 2,500 diagrams by 
the author. By F. K. Maxins. Dent. 15s. 

An intelligent attempt to provide a key 

to the identification (primarily by leaf- 

shape) of the trees and shrubs, wild or 
commonly cultivated in Britain. The 
diagrams illustrate 1,311 species, and of 
these (with others bringing the total up to 

1,732) there are brief descriptions. Mr. 

Makins’s method of approach is ingenious, 

and works fairly well. 


SACRIFICE TO ATTIS. By WitiraM A. 


BREND. Heinemann. ros. 6d. 
The title and frontispiece of these 345 pages, 
by the author of a widely read work on 
medical jurisprudence, ill prepare a reader 
for the contents. The decline of the birthrate, 
assumed to be a tragic fact, inspires a 
criticism of the paternal idea implicit in 
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WHAT TO READ 
FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


Every Tuesday and Friday the “ Morning 
Post’’ book pages give you an up-to- 
the-minute commentary on the books 
of the day. 


Edited by E. B. Osborn, these reviews 
form an excellent guide for the serious 
reader. Here you will find both good 
books and bad books criticised with an 
honest and_ intelligent impartiality. 


Read E. B. Osborn every Tuesday & Friday 


AN INTELLIGENT AND UNBIASED 
GUIDE TO CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE MORNING POST 
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religion and the public services. The view 
that the ascetic element in Christianity was 
a product rather than a cause of social 
sex inhibition is illustrated from authorities 
ranging from the Bible through the Fathers 
and mystics to D. H. Lawrence. 


POETRY 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF GREEK VERSE. 
E. S. Forster and T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
Manchester University Press. 4s. 

This anthology is intended as a companion 

volume to the editors’ excellent Anthology of 

Greek Prose. It should prove of great value 

for class work in schools and for private 

readers who cannot afford the Oxford Book 
of Greek Verse. The editors’ preface, tracing 
the development of Greek poetry, epic, 
dramatic and lyric, is somewhat uninspiring. 

With their selection, however, little fault 

can be found. Homer and the dramatists are 

well represented. We might have had more 
of Sappho; and we miss such immortal 
poems as Alcman’s “ Halcyons” and 

Meleager’s ‘‘ Heliodora’s Wreath.” But in 

the space at their disposal the editors have 

done very well. 

THE SQUIRREL’S GRANARY. Compiled 
by SrrR Wiriiam Beach THOMAS. 
Maclehose. 8s. 6d. 

In a modest and charming introduction to 
this anthology, Sir William Beach Thomas 
explains that he has collected those poems 
and prose passages which have been 
specially related in his mind to country 
scenes. He has set down, he says, lines, 
verses and paragraphs some for humour, 
some for ‘‘ rumness,” some for the contrast 
of individual observers, some for excellence, 
some for old times’ sake. His miscellany 
ranges from Deuteronomy to Kingdon Ward 
from /Eschylus to A.E., and contains much 
that is delightful, much that could only be 
-excused on grounds of ‘ rumness.” 


RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
THE FOOL HATH SAID. By BEveRLEy 
NicHois. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols reveals God rather 
in the manner of the healer of night starva- 
tion. ‘‘ Do you need faith ? We have it,”’ is 
his line. The first part of his essay is devoted 
to proving the uniqueness of the Universe, 
the existence of God, the immortality of the 
Soul and the truth of the Gospels; the 
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second to expounding the technique of 
faith as employed by the Oxford Group 
Movement. The fact that his writing is very 
poor should not blind us to the cogency of 
his appeal for the exercise of charity in 


domestic, national and international affairs. — 


FROM HEGEL TO MARX. By PROFESSOR 
SipnNeEY Hook. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
From heaven to earth would be as good a 
title ; for this book traces the course of phil- 
osophy starting with the Idea to anthro- 
pological science starting with human, 
fallible, social man. The successors of Hegel 
—Bauer, Ruge, Stirner, Hess and Feuerbach 
—each went a little farther towards what 
Marx achieved, ‘‘ putting Hegel on his feet.” 
Even to those who have no time for minor 
German philosophers, this is an exceedingly 
interesting book, though the author is 
occasionally tripped up by the usual 
difficulty of explaining Marx, who denied 


the traditional concept of philosophy, in 


the traditional terms. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


BALI AND ANGKOR. By GEOFFREY 
Gorer. Michael Joseph. 16s. 
Mr. Gorer need not feel so apologetic about 
his new travel book, although it certainly 
does not attain the standards of Africa 
Dances. He covers the now well-trodden 
ground of the Malayan Grand Tour with 
characteristic freshness, although his main 
contribution is in the direction of art 
history rather than ethnography. Of parti- 
cular interest is a digression on magical 
energy, while an unusual appendix contains 
hints to trippers and a record of the author’s 
reactions to that rare drug called mescaline. 
PAPUAN WONDERLAND. By J. G. 
Hupes. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Hides won publicity by his discovery 


on a Government expedition into Papua’s — 
of a previously — 


last unexplored area, 
unknown light-skinned people of non- 
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Papuan culture. Here he tells, from his — 


official record but humanly and graphically, 
the story of the adventure—two white men, 
ten native policemen and some native 
carriers marching for eight months through 
forests and over mountain-ranges, mostly 
among unfriendly tribes. It is a narrative 
of danger and courage, hardship and 
humour, all admirably set down for the 
general reader. 
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The Literary Career of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
By F. W. HILLES. 15s. net 


By profession a painter, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ambition was to be an equally 
proficient writer. His literary aspirations 
and achievements add to our understand- 
ing of the man himself and of the circle 
of which he was so important a member. 


“An extremely careful and well-documented 
book.”’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Lost Plays of 
Shakespeare’s Age 
~ ByC.J. SISSON. 4 plates. 12s.6d. net 
“‘A notable collection of new, and true, 


tales of Elizabethan life, admirably 
told.”’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Lucretius 
Poet and Philosopher 
By E. E. SIKES. 7s.6d. net 


The achievement of Lucretius as a poet, 
his attitude towards religion, his view of 
his brother men, and of the Nature of the 
Universe in which men find themselves, 
are the humane matters that Mr Sikes 
discusses here. His book has thus a 
broad modern interest and is open to 
general readers as well as scholars. 


A Book of 
French Verse 
From Marot to Mallarmé 
With an Introduction and Notes 


By L. E. KASTNER. 6s. net 


This anthology traces, in broad lines, by 

means of typical specimens, the growth of 

French verse from the 16th century to 
the end of the rgth. 


University Press 
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Major 
Yeats-Brown 


(A uthor of “ Bengal Lancer’) 


specially commissioned by 


pectator 


is contributing a series of articles on 


INDIA 


The author, who is now in India, 
had not visited that country since the 
publication of “Bengal Lancer.” 
His impressions, therefore, are of 
peculiar interest. 


The articles are non-political and 
deal with the racial and social life 
of India to-day. 


Siectator 
6d. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The publishers are preparing for the 
ballet season with three books on the Ballet, 
to appear this month: Messrs. Nelson 
announce Prelude to the Ballet, by Arnold 
Haskell; Messrs. Allen and Unwin, The 
Birth of Ballets Russes, by Prince Peter 
Lieven, to be published on June 16th, and 
Messrs. Faber and Faber, Apology for 
Dancing, by Rayner Heppenstall, to be 
published on June 18th. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber are publishing 
on the same date the second volume of 
Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin’s Life of 
General Smuts. 

The first biography of Lord Castlereagh is 
to be published by Messrs. Methuen on June 
18th. The authoris Sir J. A. R. Marriott. The 
same publishers announce for June 11th a 
biography of Lafayette by Andreas Latzko, 
and a study of Gladstone, The Grand Old 
Man: a Gladstone Spectrum, by G. A. 
Edinger and E. J. C. Neep, later this month. 

On June 1s5th'Messrs. Gollancz will pub- 
lish Schooldays with Kipling, by G. C. Beres- 
ford, the original of McTurk, with a fore- 
word by General Dunsterville, the original 
of Stalky. 

Messrs. Cobden Sanderson are to publish 
this month St. foan of Arc: An Inter- 
pretation, by Miss V. Sackville West. 

A study of the geography of England, An 
Historical Geography of England Before 1800, 
by several hands, edited by Dr. H. C. Darby, 
will be published this month by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

The letters between Maria Edgeworth, 
her father, Sir Samuel Romilly and his wife, 
between 1813-1818, edited and annotated by 
Samuel Henry Romilly, will be published by 
Messrs. John Murray this month. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Left Wings over 
Europe: or How to Make a War about 
Nothing, is expected from Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape this month. It is a study of European 
politics and Britain’s share in them. 

Dr. Albert Schweizer, scientist and 
musician, is publishing late this month with 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a study of 
Western and Indian Thought. 

The publication of Miss Edith Sitwell’s 


poems, announced in the May issue, has 
been postponed by Messrs. Duckworth till 
this month. Messrs. Allen and Unwin 


announce Mr. Austin Clarke’s Collected — 


Poems for June 16th. The collection will 
have an introduction by Padraic Colum. 

A new book of essays by G. K. Chesterton 
is expected this month, with the title As I 
was Saying, from Messrs. Methuen. Mr. 


Noel Coward’s plays To-night at 8.30 will be ‘ 


published on June 8th by Messrs. Heine- 
mann. 

Film Music, by Kurt London, with an 
introduction by Constant Lambert, is to be 
published on June 25th by Messrs. Faber 
and Faber. 


On June 4th Lord Merrivale’s Marriage — 


and Divorce will be published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin. 
A book on Soviet Money and Finance, by 


L. E. Hubbard, is announced by Messrs. 


Macmillan for this month. 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, as an appendix to the 
If I Were Dictator series, has written The 


Dictator Resigns, to be published this month _ 


by Messrs. Methuen. 
Mr. T. Pellatt, founder of Durnford 
preparatory school, has written his auto- 


biography. It is to be published with the 
title Boys in the Making by Messrs. Methuen _ 


this month. 


Figure of Eight, a new novel by Compton ; 


Mackenzie, will be published on June 25th © 


by Messrs. Cassell. Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
short stories, which have been postponed till 
this month, will be called Mr. Loveday’s 
Little Outing and Other Sad Tales. They will 
be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
A new novel by Mrs. Naomi Mitchison, The 
Fourth Pig, is to be published on June 8th by 


Messrs. Constable. Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s © 


Bird Alone will be published this month by 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, who will also 
publish Interval Ashore by Mr. Horton 
Giddy, on June sth. 

Miss Naomi Royde Smith’s All Star Cast 


is to be published on the same date by 


Messrs. Macmillan. On the 2gth of June, 


Mr. Graham Greene’s A Gun for Sale will be — 


published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
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HONORE DAUMIER 


Important Exhibition 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS & LITHOGRAPHS 


also recent paintings by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 
to till 6 Saturdays 10 till 1 


SOUTH INDIAN 
REUNION SCHEME 


An Open Letter CR ae to the Rev. Frederic Hood 
(Pr of Pusey House, Oxford) 
By 
The Right Rev. 
ARTHUR C. HEADLAM 


Crs 
(Bishop of Gloucester) 


One Shilling 


Copies may be obtained from all New: Booksellers and Bookstalls, or from the 
Publishers, 14 Bu He on Ee et, London, W.C.2. 


Just Published. 


Catalogue No. 312 comprising scarce 
and interesting Old and Modern 
Books and a collection of Deco- 
rative XVIIth century coloured 
Maps of the Counties of Great 
Britain by Speed and Blaeu. 

Catalogue No. 311 First Editions 
of Modern Authors is still avail- 
able. 


Ready Shortly. 


Catalogue No. 313. Autograph 
Letters and Documents. 


The above may be had gratis and 
post free from : 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Collectors 


‘““Notes and Queries’’ has been well described 
as “not so much a newspaper as a club,” 
open to all interested in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, collectors, librarians, and 


owners, buyers, or sellers, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, . 
‘* Notes & Queries,’ 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 
advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 
Catalogues free on mentioning interests 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


JOHN HARKNESS & Co., Ltd. 


OLD AND -RARE= BOOKS 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Notes and (Queries 


For ‘Readers and Writers, 


Librarians 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue No. 7—MODERN FIRST AND 
LIMITED EDITIONS— 
just issued. 


GREAT QUEEN STREEE: 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.z. 


Phone: HOLBORN 7341. 


